














London Theatre Guide 


Please confirm theatre times from daily press. 





Straight Plays 





ARTS (Tem. 3334). Members only. 
Tues. to Sun. 6.30 
THE ICEMAN COMETH 
Margaret Whiting, Jack MacGowran, Anthony Jacobs 


COMEDY (Whi. 2578). Members only. 
Evs. Tues. to Sun. 8.30, Wed. & Sat 5.30 & 8.30 
CAT ON A HOT TIN ROOF 
Kim Stanley, Leo McKern, Paul Massie 


GLOBE (Ger. 1592) 
Bvs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
THE POTTING SHED 
John Gielgud, Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies, Irene Worth 


HAYMARKET (Whi. 9832) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed., Sat. 2.30 
FLOWERING CHERRY 
Ralph Richardson, Celia Johnson 


OLD VIC (Wat. 7616) 
Evs. 7.15, Sat. 2.30 
KING LEAR 
HAMLET 


ROYAL COURT (Slo. 1745) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 
EPITAPH FOR GEORGE DILLON 
THE SPORT OF MY MAD MOTHER 


SAVILLE (Tem. 4011) 
Evs. 8.0. Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 
A TOUCH OF THE SUN 
Michael Redgrave, Diana Wynyard, Ronald Squire 





Comedies 





ADELPHI (Tem. 7611) 
Mon.-Wed. 7.45, Thurs.-Sat. 6.20, 8.45 
THE LOVEBIRDS 
Ronald Shiner, Jill Day 
Last weeks 


ALDWYCH (Tem. 6404) 
Mon. to Fri. 8.0, Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
DEAR DELINQUENT 
Anna Massey, David Tomlinson, Joan Haythorne 


CAMBRIDGE (Tem. 6056) 
Mon. to Thurs. 8.0, Fri. & Sat. 6.0 & 8.40 
THE HAPPIEST MILLIONAIRE 
Robert Beatty, Heather Thatcher, Maureen Swanson, 
Daniel Massey 


CRITERION (Whi. 3216) 
Evs. 8.30, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
PADDLE YOUR OWN CANOE 
Moira Lister, Nigel Stock, Violet Farebrother 


DUCHESS (Tem. 8243) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 
THE BRIDE AND THE BACHELOR 
Cicely Courtneidge, Robertson Hare, Naunton Wayne 


DUKE OF YORK’S (Tem. 5122) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.39 
LYSISTRATA 
Joan Greenwood 


HER MAJESTY’S (Whi. 6606) 
Mon. to Thurs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, 
Fri. Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
THE TUNNEL OF LOVE 
Ian Carmichael, Barbara Murray 


TLYRIC, HAMMERSMITH (Riv. 4432) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 3.0, Sat. 5.0 & 8.0 
MAN, BEAST AND VIRTUE 
Till 8th March 
Commencing 11th March 
LITTLE EYOLF 
Robert Eddison, Beatrice Varley 


Note: Shows marked + will have their first 
performance during March. 
NEW (Tem. 3878) 
Evs. 8.0, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 


DINNER WITH THE FAMILY 
John Justin, Jill Bennett 


PICCADILLY (Ger. 4506) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. & Sat. 2.30 
THE RAPE OF THE BELT 
Kay Hammond, John Clements, Constance Cummings, 
Richard Attenborough 


PHOENIX (Tem. 8611) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.0 
ROAR LIKE A DOVE 
Paul McGrath, Anne Kimbell, John McCallum 


STRAND (Tem. 2660) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 
TOUCH IT LIGHT 
Peter Jones, Victor Maddern, Harry Locke 


WHITEHALL (Whi. 6692) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.15 
DRY ROT 
Last weeks 
WINTER GARDEN (Hol, 8881) 
Evs. 7.30 
HUNTER’S MOON 
David Gardner, Sebastian Shaw 


Thrillers 


AMBASSADORS (Tem. 1171) 
Evs. 7.30, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.0 
THE MOUSETRAP 











Musicals 


APOLLO (Ger. 2663) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
KEEP YOUR HAIR ON 
Betty Marsden, Rachel Roberts, John Turner 


COLISEUM (Tem, 3161) 
Evenings 7.30, Weds. 2.30, 
Sat. 5.45 & 8.45 
BELLS ARE RINGING 
Janet Blair, George Gaynes, Allyn McLerie 


LYRIC (Ger. 3686) 
Evs. 7.45, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 

GRAB ME A GONDOLA 
Joan Heal, Denis Quilley 

PALACE (Ger. 6834) 

Evs. Mon. to Thurs. 8.0, Fri. & Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
WHERE’S CHARLEY? 
Norman Wisdom 
+PRINCES (Tem. 6596) 


Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 6.0 & 8.40 
Commencing 4th March 
SCHOOL 





Eleanor Drew 


SAVOY (Tem. 8888) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 
FREE AS AIR 
New Julian Slade Musical 


VAUDEVILLE (Tem. 4871) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.0 
SALAD DAYS 


WESTMINSTER (Vic. 0283) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
LADY AT THE WHEEL 
Maggie Fitzgibbon, Vivienne Bennett, 
Bernard Cribbins 


WYNDHAMS (Tem, 3028) 
Evs. 8.30. Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
THE BOY FRIEND 
Anthony Hayes and Patricia Webb 
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Revues and Variety 





FORTUNE (Tem. 2238) 
Evs. 8.0, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
AT THE DROP OF A HAT 
Michael Flanders and Donald Swann 


GARRICK om. 4601) 
Evs. 8.0. Fri. & Sat. 6.0 & 8.30 
SHARE MY LETTUCE 
Kenneth Williams, Maggie Smith 


PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
Evs. 7.30, Mats. Daily 2.30 (except Tues. & Fri.) 
ROBINSON CRUSOE 
Arthur Askey, David Whitfield, Tommy Cooper 


PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. oe 
Evs. 6.15 8.50 
PLEASURES or PARIS 
Dickie Henderson 


VICTORIA — ~~ -. 1317) 
6.15 & 8.45 
THESE. * FOOLISH KINGS 
The Crazy Gang and Eddie Gray 





Opera and Ballet 





COVENT GARDEN (Cov. 1066) 
Evs. 7.30, Sat. 2.30 
ROYAL BALLET 


DOMINION (Mus. 2176) 
Evs. 7.30 
LE RENDEZ-VOUS MANQUE 
A ballet by Francoise Sagan 
Till 15th March 


DRURY LANE (Tem. 8108) 
Evs. 7.30 
ITALIAN OPERA SEASON 
ROYAL ALBERT “—— (Ken. 8212) 
7.30 
THE UKRAINIAN STATE COSSACK COMPANY 
Until 4th March 
SADLER’S WELLS (Ter. 1672) 
Evs. 7.0 
OPERA SEASON 





LONDON PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
Evs. 7.30, Mats. Daily 2.30, except Tues. & Fri. 


VAL PARNELL Presents his Ninth 
MAGNIFICENT PANTOMIME 
ROBINSON CRUSOE 

ARTHUR DAVID TOMMY 
ASKEY WHITFIELD COOPER 
Plus Great Supporting Cast 





PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681) 
6.15 Twice Nightly 8.50 


A New Fabulous FOLLIES 


“* PLEASURES OF PARIS” 


in Years’’"—Sunday Pictorial 





— Most Gorgeous Show London Has Seen 








Let’s 
go to a show! 


there’s only one number 
to ring— 


HYD 6000 





FOR 42 THEATHES 
ICE SHOWS 
SPORTS EVENTS ETC. 


It’s our job to get you 
the seats you want, and 
we can because we have 


DIRECT LINES TO 
ALL THEATRES AND 
MOST SPORTING EVENTS 


‘Pro et = 





YOU WANT BEST SEATS 
WE HAVE THEM 


HYDE PARK 6000 - BRANCHES & ACENTS 
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WELCOMBE HOTEL 
STRATFORD-UPON-AVON 


A country-house hotel two miles from 
Stratford-upon-Avon on the A.46 road 
to Warwick. An ideal centre during the 
Shakespeare Season, for visiting War- 
wick Castle, Kenilworth, Tewkesbury, 
the Vale of Evesham and touring the 
Cotswold countryside. 


Private bathrooms and suites. 
Dinner dances every Saturday. 
Theatre Dinner and Supper served 
during the Shakespeare Season. 

The Resident Manager will be happy to give full details. 
Telephone: Stratford-upon-Avon 3611. 

A BRITISH TRANSPORT HOTEL 
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FESTIVAL THEATRE 
Perthshire - Scotland 1958 
| (8th SEASON) 
APRIL 26 to OCTOBER 4 
(Bernard Shaw) 
Two World Premieres Two Popular Revivals 


Directed by KENNETH IRELAND 
YOU NEVER CAN TELL 





BELLE VISTA AUTUMN CROCUS 
(Thomas Muschamp) (Dodie Smith) 
THE HEIR TO 
ARDMALLY THE GHOST TRAIN 
(EnaLamontStewart) | (Arnold Ridley) 


THE WHITE FALCON 

(Neilson Gattey & Jordan Lawrence) 
The Plays produced by JORDAN LAWRENCE 
Settings by Gillian Armitage 





Art Restaurant 
B® ail Six Plays can be seen in any one week 


|| Send 6d. for programme. Advance Booking 
H opens March 10 at Theatre. (Tel 233). 


\| Be sure to visit....... 
* SCOTLAND'S 


THEATRE in the HILLS 


Concerts 
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Michael Redgrave in A Touch of the 
un. 
(Photo by Angus McBean) 
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Portrait by Angus McBean 


Portrait of the Month 


VIVIEN LEIGH, who is co-starring with Claire Bloom in Christopher Fry's 
adaptation of “ Pour Lucrece,” which opens a prior to London tour at 
Newcastle on 3rd March, afterwards visiting Edinburgh, Glasgow, Manchester, 
Liverpool and Oxford. This adaptation of Giraudoux’s play. which was 
formerly called ‘‘ Vice With Virtue,” has now been re-titled ‘“* Duel of 
Angels.”” Of outstanding interest is the fact that ‘** Duel of Angels” is to 
be directed by Jean-Louis Barrault, this being the first time that the famous 
French actor-producer has directed a play in this country. 
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For more than 40 years, ““make-up by Max Factor” 





has been a byword in every dressing-room. Today, 
Max Factor products are the favourites of the 
world’s stage, screen and television stars as well as of 


millions of women of all ages, in every walk of life. 
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Over the Footlights 


Ts past few weeks have been heartening ones indeed. 

Within a matter of days one was privileged to see 
productions of the stature of O’Neill’s The Iceman 
Cometh; Tennessee Williams’s Cat on a Hot Tin Roof; 
Grahame Greene’s The Potting Shed and N. C. Hunter’s 
A Touch of the Sun, all of which have caught the public 
fancy and are outstanding successes. The early demise 
of Roseland and the booing which attended John 
Cranko’s new musical, Keep Your Hair On, paled into 
insignificance against the invigorating triumph of these 
adult plays. Incidentally, as we go to press it is 
announced that The Iceman Cometh, the most successful 
production at the Arts Theatre for some years, is to have 
its run extended from 8th March to Sunday, 23rd March. 


HE Lord Chamberlain, it seems, has at the moment 
a special grudge against the Royal Court, and the 
anomalous position which now exists regarding the 
censorship of plays in this country merits an article on 
its own. Sufficient to say at this juncture that two plays 
scheduled for production in Sloane Square have recently 
been visited by the ban. One of them is Samuel 
Beckett’s End Game, English version of Fin de Partie, 
which was given for a season at the Royal Court in the 
French language under the smiling acquiescence of the 
Censor. Could it be that his knowledge of French is as 
unreliable as most Englishmen’s? And now George 
Devine has suffered another disappointment, for Ronald 
Duncan’s new play, The Catalyst, has also been refused 
a licence and can therefore only be played in a Club 
Theatre. Thus it is announced that this play will appear 
at the Arts on 27th March. 


UITE a few plays have been produced too late for 

review in this issue. They are King Lear at the 

Old Vic; Where’s Charley? at the Palace; Celestina at 

the Theatre Royal, Stratford E; The Sport of My Mad 

Mother at the Royal Court; Hunter’s Moon at the 
Winter Garden and Touch it Light at the Strand. 


URING March the main offerings will be a musical 
version of T. W. Robertson’s famous comedy, 
School (first produced 1869, last London production 
1909), which, with lyrics by Redmond Phillips and music 
by Christopher Whelen, was a considerable success at 
the Birmingham Repertory Theatre. Eleanor Drew has 
the starring réle, and the play opens at the Princes on 
the 4th. Michael Codron is opening a _ three-months 
season at the Lyric, Hammersmith, on 11th March with 
Little Eyolf in a new translation by Michael Meyer. A 
double bill follows on 9th April consisting of The Dock 
Brief and What Shall We Tell Caroline? by John 
Mortimer, with Michael Hordern, Maurice Denham and 
Brenda Bruce in the cast. The Birthday Party by Harold 
Pinter, directed by Peter Wood, follows. Mr. Codron 
is also presenting in the West End on 23rd March a play 
by Peter Coke called Breath of Spring, starring Athene 
Seyler, Michael Shepley and Mary Merrall. F.S. 
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Peter Jones 





Beatrice Varley 


Peter Jones (top), who made a welcome 
return to the West End in “ Touch it 
Light,”” the play by a new playwright, 
Robert Sharrow, presented by Basil 
Dean at the Strand Theatre, too late 


for review this month. Mr. Jones’s 
last appearance in London was in 
** Morning’s at Seven” at the Comedy 
in December 1955. Also in the news 
is Beatrice Varley (above), who por- 
trays the Rat Wife in Ibsen’s “ Little 
Eyolf’’ which Michael Codron is pre- 
senting at the Lyric, Hammersmith, on 
llth March. The play, which was last 
produced at the Embassy thirteen years 
ago, is being given in a new transia- 
tion by Michael Meyer and is directed 
by David William, with décor by 
Malcolm Pride. Robert Eddison will 
be seen as Allmers and others in the 
cast include Heather Chasen, Michael 
David, Barbara Clegg and John Hall, 
the fourteen-year-old actor who will be 
remembered for his fine portrayal in 
“A Member of the Wedding” a year 
ago at the Royal Court, 








New Shows Reviewed 


LYRIC, HAMMERSMITH 
**‘Lady at the Wheel’”’ 


HIS fairly new musical comedy, with 
words and music by Leslie Bricusse and 
Robin Beaumont, might claim topical 
interest because it has the Monte Carlo 
Rally as background for its rather compli- 
cated plot. There is certainly plenty of 
action, but it often seems rather forced. The 
music is not remarkable and the orchestra, 
with drum-beats much in evidence, is a bit 
heavy for the voices. Lucille Mapp injects 
a shot of impudent gaiety as a coloured 
maid and has no difficulty in making herself 
heard. She also has one of the best songs. 
The other good song, “Siesta,” is well 
worth hearing, as put over by Bernard 
Cribbins, very amusing as a dare-devil 
driver whose attention constantly wanders 
women-wards. The characters generally are 
simple and not very interesting. Vivienne 
Bennett wins interest as a lady gambler with 
five frisky debutantes on her hands. These 
dancing debutantes and their five male 
partners are deployed by the producer, 
Wendy Toye, to such effect that it would be 
dismal to imagine the show without them. 
H.G.M. 


(Lady at the Wheel transferred to the Westminster on 
19th February) 


ARTS 
**The Iceman Cometh’’ 


gprs the setting is mean and sordid 
—not unlike Gorky’s underworld— 
Eugene O'Neill paints on a vast canvas when 
it comes to character. In a week of 
unusually interesting new productions this 
play made a profound impression and one 
came away feeling that among dramatists 
no one has replaced this giant in the theatre. 

Scorning the conventions, as always, 
O'Neill did not hesitate to over-run the 
normal by a full hour and a half, and 
during over four hours of playing time the 
sternest critic would be hard put to it to find 
fifteen dull minutes. This is the playwright’s 
philosophy writ large. Man cannot live 
without his illusions, his pipe dreams, and 
the motley crew of down-and-outs in Harry’s 
bar live moderately untroubled lives by 
refusing to face reality. Even Hickey the 
would-be reformer sees life differently only 
because he is looking death in the face and 
has nothing to lose. 





“Lady at the Wheel "—Lyric, 
smith, 23rd_ January. 
“The Iceman Cometh "—Arts, 29th Jan. 
(See also pages 23-26) 
“Cat on a Hot Tin Roof "—Comedy, 30th 
January. ; 
“ A Touch of the Sun "—Saville, 31st Jan. 
(See also pages 13-18) 
“ The Potting Shed "—Clobe, 5th February. 
(See also pages 29-35) 
“Epitaph for George 
Court, 11th February. 
“ Roseland "—St. Martin’s, 12th February. 
“Keep Your Hair On"’—Apollo, 13th Feb. 
‘* Phedre ""—Theatre in the Round, 17th 
February. 


Hammer- 


Dillon '’ — Royal 











No praise could be too high for the Arts 
Theatre production of this fascinating play. 
Peter Wood scores heavily as the director, 
controlling the large cast on the Arts small 
stage with commendable skill. The charac- 
ters are predominantly male and without 
exception these are brilliantly interpreted. 
Only the three prostitutes fall short of con- 
viction, but in any case they are expendable. 
In a long list of fine performances one 
remembers particularly Ian Bannen’s Hickey, 
Jack MacGowran’s Harry Hope, Michael 
Bryant's Willie Oban, Vivian Matalon’s 
Don Parritt, Lee Montague’s Rocky and 
Patrick Magee’s Larry. Nicholas Meredith 
also presents a clever piece of characterisa- 
tion as the Englishman of this cosmopolitan 
group, and Michael Balfour scores as Chuck 
the bartender, who is brought to the brink 
of marriage by Hickey’s persuasiveness. 

O'Neill wrote this play in 1946 and its 
original production in America was not an 
overwhelming success. It seems almost as 
though he was writing more than a decade 
ahead of his time, for the philosophy of the 
play, though naturally heightened for 
dramatic effect, echoes to an astonishing 
degree the mood of 1958. FS. 


COMEDY 
‘‘Cat on a Hot Tin Roof” 


HE New Watergate Club's third pro- 

duction is a workmanlike presentation 
of Tennessee William’s sizzling play, which 
however has not met with the unqualified 
approval of the London critics. One or two 
of them, having seen the Broadway produc- 
tion, find the London version badly cast and 
lacking the right tempo. 

Seeing the play for the first time, this 
writer was more easily pleased, although 
recognising that there is not an atom of 
real nobility in any of the play’s characters. 
Once again the burning feeling of Tennessee 
Williams’s dialogue conquered. 
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Against the humid heat of the Southern 
States we are introduced to a wealthy self- 
made plantation owner, Big Daddy, who is 
dying of cancer but does not yet know it, 
and his favourite son, Brick, whose marriage 
is on the rocks because of his guilt complex 
over the suicide of his best friend, Skipper. 
Brick’s complex is aggravated by his refusal 
to face up to the real nature of their feelings 
for one another, and also by his wife, 
Maggie’s association with Skipper. Maggie 
for her part is driven to distraction by 
frustration and by the indifference and “with- 
drawnness” of her young husband, a one- 
time athlete now rendered immobile by a 
broken ankle and by an increasing love of 
the whisky bottle. There is also her fear of 
the motives of her in-laws who have an eye 
to Big Daddy’s fortune, and in the end she 
resorts to a shabby trick to outdo them. 

In the important réle of Maggie—the cat 
—kKim Stanley is most convincing, conveying 
to perfection this attractive creature’s 
stretched nerves. As Brick, Paul Massie, in 
periods of eloquent silence and soft spoken 
protest, is a splendid foil. Leo McKern 
in a somewhat unusual réle for him, 
blusters effectively as the crude and domi- 
nating Big Daddy. He was even able to win 
our sympathy for his limited outlook on life 
in the big scene with Brick. Not so at 
home are the other characters. One parti- 
cularly sensed a slight unbalance because of 
Bee Duffell’s over-acting as Big Mama. 

Peter Hall is the director and Leslie Hurry 
in his décor faithfully portrays the decaying 
magnificence of the South. FS. 


SAVILLE 
‘A Touch of the Sun” 


C. HUNTER’S new play, on reflection 

+ appears somewhat shallow and novel- 
ettish. But only on reflection; for it has 
been given the full treatment by producer 
Frith Banbury and is acted in two instances 
with burning sincerity. 

The theme of how far an idealist can 
expect his family to sacrifice themselves to 
his ideals and of his reactions on finding 
that his children are only ordinary people 
wanting the normal things in life, is 
an interesting one that must trouble many 
faced with the necessity of earning a living 
while trying not to lose sight of original 
aims. Should such men marry and if they 
do should they compromise? These are 
some of the questions raised by Mr. Hunter 
through his main character Philip Lester, a 
schoolmaster passionately interested in his 
unlucrative position in a private school for 





JEAN DIXON, the disiinguished American actress 
who has taken over the réle created by Evelyn Varden 


in “ Roar Like a Dove ” at the Phoenix Theatre. Miss 
Varden is in hospital recovering from a serious opera- 
tion. Jean Dixon has recently been playing on Broad- 
way with Anne Baxter in “The Square Root of 
Wonderful,” by Carson McCullers. 





backward boys. He believes that there is 
more to life than television, washing 
machines and money, and expects his wife, 
daughter (about to become a nurse) and son, 
whom he is more or less forcing into 
teaching, to be of the same mind. But an 
unexpected invitation to holiday at Cannes 
from his financially successful brother Denis 
and his rich American wife, show him that 
his family do not hold his views, It is 
because Mr. Hunter does not go deeply 
enough into Philip’s reactions and reasons 
for compromise that the play makes, on 
reflection, such an unsatisfactory impression. 
And it is Michael Redgrave’s performance as 
Philip that accentuates this lack of depth 
for he brings to the réle great intelligence 
and sincerity, succeeding at times in turning 
a goodish play into a modern tragedy. 

Diana Wynyard brings the same serious- 
ness to the réle of his wife Mary, a woman 
of intellect tired of struggling to make both 
ends meet, who finds brief romance. 

Vanessa Redgrave makes a_ promising 
début as the daughter Caroline and has one 
delightfully charming tipsy moment. Other 
good performances more in keeping with the 
play as written, come from Ronald Squire, 
as Philip’s rascally father, and Louise All- 
britton as Margaret, Denis’s wife. L.M. 








GLOBE 
**The Potting Shed’’ 


HIS is the story of a priest who made a 

pact with God, bartering his faith for 
the life of a boy suicide. Having lost his 
faith he did not discern that a miracle had 
taken place. Thirty years later, after a life- 
time of mental and spiritual misery for the 
two participants in this supernatural event, a 
young girl, going straight through a tangle of 
irrelevances to the truth, after the manner of 


uncomplicated youth, resolves the conflicts, 


and faith and meaning are restored to these 
two lives. 

The most interesting character in Graham 
Greene’s play is God, absentee in more 
senses than one. At moments we are inclined 
to echo John Wesley who, after an argument 
with a fanatical Calvinist, remarked “the 
only difference between us is that your God 
is my Devil!” Or perhaps this Deity 
resembles the avenging Jehovah of the Israel- 
ites of some 3,000 B.C, If Mr. Greene had 
shewn us for the major part of his play two 
lives so altered by their experience that their 
new-found spiritual stature was making a 
tremendous impact on their day and genera- 
tion, those thirty lost years might have 
horrified us less. But we were not convinced 
at the end of the play that the two men had 
entered on a new life of momentous promise. 
Christianity, of all religions, is a practical 
one, the results of which are to be seen here 
and now on earth as well as in heaven. The 
Christian faith has always taken into account 
the fact that we live in time, though our 
inheritance is eternity, and one could not 
help feeling that even if we could accept a 
God who was prepared to take away a man’s 
faith, at least He would have seen to it that 





the life purchased justified the price. Perhaps, 
however, in that event there could have been 
no play at all! 

These philosophical considerations haunt 
the mind after seeing The Potting Shed, and 
against them the shallowness of the rationa- 
list case put forward by other leading 
characters arouses little interest. The acting 
of this distinguished company should not be 
missed. FS. 


ROYAL COURT 


**Kpitaph for George Dillon’’ 
HIS early Osborne play, written in 
collaboration with Anthony. Creighton, 

was well worth bringing to London, and can 
be enjoyed for its own sake even if it 
emerges as the “blue print” for John 
Osborne’s subsequent two big successes. 
There are it is true, serious weaknesses in 
structure, notably the intrusion of two flash 
backs most clumsily handled, and the intro- 
duction of a couple of characters whose 
scenes with the hero were loudly applauded 
for their intrinsic excellence, but added 
nothing to the plot, even holding up the 
action. 

Robert Stephens impressed greatly with 
his portrayal of George Dillon, the 
unscrupulous young actor-playwright who 
sponges on a suburban London family of 
limited mentality, and is haunted by the idea 
that he is suffering from the symptoms of 
genius but not the disease! He is a failure 
and a typical Osborne character. Other 
members of the cast who gave of their very 
excellent best were Yvonne Mitchell, Alison 
Leggatt, Toke Townley, Avril Elgar and 
Philip Locke. The play was directed by 
William Gaskill, with décor by Stephen 
Doncaster. FS. 


Extreme left: Welsh- 
born Rachel Roberts 
who has recently re- 
turned to London to 
appear in a leading 
réle in John Cranko’s 
new musical comedy, 
“Keep Your Hair 
On.” Miss Roberts 
was last seen in the 
West End in “Oh 
My Papa.” Left: 
Marion Grimaldi, 
who is appearing in 
“Where's Charley?”, 
the musical adapta- 
tion of the famous 
“ Charley's 
which, with 
Norman Wisdom ia 
the lead, opened at 
the Palace on 27th 
February too late for 
review in this issue. 
(Portraits by Anthony 
Buckley) 
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ST. MARTIN'S 
**Roseland’’ 


HIS naturalistic melodrama was pro- 
duced by the author, Anthony Pelissier, 
| at a rather slow and regular pace and it 


‘Swedish *‘As You Like It’’ 


served to demonstrate the importance of a 
good script to the best of actors. There was 
no lack of incident, sexual and violent. It 
was a day of events with a tragic ending, but 
there was a remarkable lack of tension. The 
dialogue seldom seemed to ring true and 
it defeated all the speakers except Yolande 
Turner, as a teen-ager bitchily avid for the 
juicier fruits of life, and Patric Doonan, as | 
a thief returning for hidden loot. Miss 
Turner should be looked for in her next part. | 
This one was terribly overdrawn, but one 
could admire the way she coped with it. Mr. | 
Doonan’s part was shorter, but it was the 
» core of the play. He acted the thief quite 
convincingly but as if it were no concern of 
ours. It was nice to see Mr. Frank Pettingell 
but the part of First Murderer was an 
obvious misfit. Similarly, it was pleasant to 
hear the voice of Michael Gough, but his 
part did not amount to a character, and | 
much the same could be said of Meriel 
Forbes. Campbell Singer also made an 





A scene from a recent production of “ As You Like 


. i It” at the City Theatre, Gothenburg. Rosalind 
appearance; poor Mr. Campbell Singer. (centre) was played by Inga Tidblad, fifty-six-year-old 


There was an admirable setting by David | leading actress of Stockholm's Royal Dramatic Theatre. 


‘6 ” in a new - The most tic of Swedish actresses 
ment over the “Roseland” Dance Hall, three dropped AP pn ante lm safe pipe right down 
adjoining rooms, a front door, an outside | to earth im a performance that actually included 











. passage, a fire-escape, the roof and a blue | gy Re A a BA ey Sh - 
sky above. (This play was withdrawn after | direction, from stage to bridge! The Celia in the 
five performances.) picture is Jane Friedmann, daughter of Swedish 

Pp . actor Semmy Friedmann and his wife Wanda 
H.G.M. Rothgardt, who played Rosalind in Gothenburg sixteen 

years ago, the last time the play was done there. This 

APOLLO producti directed by Hans Dahlin with settings 
by Karl-Johan Strém. (Photo by Georg Cassirer) 

‘*Keep Your Hair On” - sence ————_—__—_———_ 

‘ HE long-awaited and much publicised chorus been so hideously garbed and 

4 musical by John Cranko proved to be bewigged! One felt particular sympathy for 
a bitter disappointment. It is hard to Rachel Roberts forced to appear all evening 
believe that this rather tasteless trifle was in a frightful red wig and there was some- 

written and devised by the same man who _ thing particularly distasteful about the final 

| gave us the delightful Cranks just under two denouement when she appeared with her 

| years ago. head shaved, mercifully covered with what 
The lyrics, when one can hear them, are looked like a shiny black sponge bag. : 

not very witty and the romance between the The one bright spot of the evening is Betty 


red-headed hairdresser (Rachel Roberts) Marsden as a society butterfly who gives 
and the refugee Olaf (Erik Mork), with a her patronage to the leader of the Truth 
case full of butterflies, is singularly depres- Party rather than to the party itself. Her 
sing. The blown-up photograph settings by superb technique and vitality made everyene 
Tony Armstrong Jones are on the whole else in the company look very pale. A 
effective and would have been even more so. major disappointment in view of Mr 
if the costumes had been colourful and Cranko’s reputation as a choreographer were 
attractive. It would appear that Mr. Jones the dance arrangements which were never 
and Desmond Heeley have a grudge against more than mediocre. L.M. 


pretty women, for never has an attractive (Continued overleaf) 
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THEATRE IN THE ROUND 
**Phedre’’ 


S with Shakespeare in any other 

language, it is impossible to render 
Racine in another tongue than French and 
hold the magic unadulterated. But, aided 
by Margaret Rawlings’ sympathetic adapta- 
tion into English, Theatre in the Round’s 
presentation of Phedre at the Mahatma 
Gandhi Hall, was a worthy attempt indeed, 
in which Miss Rawlings herself, in the title 
réle, on a number of occasions reached great 
heights as the tragic Queen. Bernard 
Horsfall was a noble Theseus and Keith 
Baxter drew increasing sympathy for 
Hippolytus as the play progressed. 

A classical play like Phedre takes kindly 
to the arena stage, but one feels increasingly 
that the hall or theatre used should be much 
larger than the one provided in Fitzroy 
Square, so that audiences and players alike 
might, at a greater distance from each other, 
capture more of the illusion which all 
theatre should have. 

Stephen Joseph is taking his company on 
tour in this play after Ist March, visiting 
Birmingham, Leicester and Scarborough. 
FS. 
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“The Broken Date ”’ 


Noelle Adam and Vladimir Skouratoff in the Francoise 

Sagan new ballet “‘ The Broken Date” (** Le Rendez- 

vous Manqué*’). Unfortunately Skouratoff was unable 

to dance at the opening performance on 18th February 

when his réle was taken over by John Taras. The 

season at the Dominion Theatre will last until 15th 
March. (Photo by Serge Lido). 


PRINCES 


Rumanian National Dance and 
Music Company 


»w and vigour were the essence of 
the drill. Eight young men and eight 
young women (of whom only one was 
blonde), in “national” costume, simplified 
and uniform, performed swift and rather 
intricate evolutions of the Folk Dance order 
to brisk and repetitive music from a small 
gypsy orchestra. The dancers impressed by 
their regimentation, endurance and apparent 
zest. No single dancer did anything that 
all the other dancers did not simultaneously 
do. All items were in the nature of 
endurance tests. This applies also to the 
many occasions when the orchestral septet 
performed without the dancers. 

The performers had the stage, the whole 
stage and nothing but the stage. Of décor 
there was none. H.G.M. 


DOMINION 


‘*The Broken Date’’ 


T the height of the film crisis the Rank 

Organisation brought over from Paris 
Albert Sarfati’s “Ballet-Théatre Frangais” in 
order to fill one of London’s largest cinema- 
theatres for a month. The _ ballyhoo 
surrounding the entertainment looks like 
justifying their financial interest, and the 
company have contracts for Belgium, Ger- 
many, New York, and, in October, the 
Bolshoi Theatre in Moscow. 

The music (by Michel Magne) is banal and 
over-noisy, except in the romantic scenes 
when it is merely sickly. For the rest, there 
are splendid sequences of flying décors by 
Bernard Buffet, a back-projected shadow- 
show, rock-‘n-roll and various forms of 
eroticism, devised by Don Lurio and John 
Taras. Mr. Taras deputised for Vladimir 
Skouratoff, who had torn a tendon at the 
London dress-rehearsal. Toni Lander danced 
beautifully when she was allowed to, in the 
réle of a dilatory American in Paris toying 
so long with the idea of adultery that her 
lover takes poison in despair. Noelle Adam, 
as a vamp, oozed sex in black skin-tights and 
a mauve sweater. All concerned are young 
and this is youth’s fling, gay, irresponsible 
and cacophonous, Francoise Sagan pro- 
vided the germ of the idea and, wrongly, had 
most of the credit for what is not a ballet 
but a popular entertainment that uses all 
the contemporary clichés of the arts and 
crafts of the theatre with no great imagina- 
tion. O.T. 
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A model of Cov- 
entry’s new theatre, 
which is scheduled 
to open on 27th 
March. 


(Photo by 
Thompson, 
Coventry) 


by 
Eric 


Johns 





Coventry’s Belgrade Theatre 


‘WO hundred yards from the house where 
Ellen Terry was born in Coventry, the 
newly-built Belgrade Theatre, a superb and 
pleasing example of contemporary architec- 
ture, is to be opened by the Duchess of 
Kent on 27th March, when the curtain will 
rise on the first performance in this country 
of Half in Earnest, a musical adaptation by 
Vivian Ellis of The Importance of Being 
Earnest. 

It is gratifying to discover that the City of 
Coventry considers a theatre to be a 
necessity—so much so that the City Council 
is prepared to build-an entirely new theatre, 
designed by the city architects, at a cost of 
£268,000. It will seat 911 people, 
comfortably and luxuriously, and at the 
same time spacious bars and foyers will give 
members of the audience ample opportunity 
to meet in the intervals and create a new 
theatre community in the city. 


Resident Repertory Company 

An exciting and adventurous programme 
is being planned by Bryan Bailey, the newly- 
appointed director of the theatre, whose bold 
and progressive choice of plays is likely to 
make the Belgrade the home of unusual 
events and happenings. There will be a 
resident repertory company, with a 
fortnightly change of programme, but it will 
be a flexible company, with no more than 
six or seven permanent members, thus 
leaving plenty of opportunities to invite 
experienced players to appear as guests in 


particular plays. The second production will 
be the first stage presentation in this country 
of William Inge’s Picnic, the third Peter 
Ustinov’s Romanov and Juliet, and the 
fourth a revival of Shaw’s Saint Joan. 


Three Year Plan 


Working to a Three Year Plan, Bryan 
Bailey intends to put on new, topical and 
controversial plays, which may eventually 
lead to the foundation of a Midland School 
of Writers. The citizens of Coventry have 
always taken an active interest in happenings 
in other countries and their new theatre is 
called the Belgrade because the citizens of 
Yugoslavia’s capital presented them with 
some very beautiful timber which has been 
used in the construction of the theatre. 

It is not surprising, therefore, to learn 
that the Belgrade is likely to become a 
provincial theatre centre, intent upon 
reflecting foreign theatre in all its aspects. 
Visits by foreign companies will be 
encouraged and exhibitions dealing with 
the work of the theatre abroad will often be 
on show in the Belgrade’s cosy foyers and 
lounges. An Australian artist will design 
some of the early productions at the new 
theatre; a South African playwright is 
joining the company in a working capacity 
and he will be commissioned to write a 
play for them during his stay. Drama 
students from abroad will be invited to work 
with the company and the repertoire will 


(continued overleaf) 











Ceventry’s Belgrade Theatre (Contd.) 


include a number of translations of con- 
temporary plays by foreign dramatists. 


Guest Producers and Designers 

Shakespeare will not be played more 
frequently than once a year, because two of 
the most famous theatres in the world—the 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre at Stratford- 
upon-Avon and the Birmingham Repertory 
Theatre—are both near neighbours and 
between them serve Shakespeare very well 
during the course of any one year. The 
Belgrade intends to pursue its own individual 
policy, working with a succession of guest- 
producers, whose talents appear to be ideally 
suited to the particular play in question. To 
a somewhat lesser degree, the theatre will 
use a series of guest-designers. Opportunities 
will be given to television producers to 
return to the stage to direct an occasional 
play and to less experienced men and women 
of the theatre, who show signs of great 
promise. 


Artistes’ Flats 

Attached to the Belgrade Theatre is a 
cluster of bachelor flats, delightfully 
furnished in contemporary style, each con- 
sisting of a bed-sitting-room, kitchen and 


bathroom. Ten of them will be available 
for visiting artistes, who will thus be spared 
the soul-destroying ordeal of looking for 
“digs” in a strange city. The existence of 
such attractive living accommodation should 
be an added inducement to artistes invited to 
join the company as guests for special 
productions. 


City’s £6,000 a Year 


The Lord Mayor of Coventry, Alderman 
Pearl Hyde, herself a keen theatregoer, looks 
upon the Belgrade as a symbolic playhouse, 
built by people of today for the children 
of tomorrow, so that they can go to the 
theatre as part of the curriculum. The 
citizens of Coventry think it right and 
proper that the City Council should con- 
tribute £6,000 a year towards the running of 
their new civic theatre, and it is good to 
know the Arts Council is ready to contribute 
a similar sum, should it be required. The 
younger generation—those under the age of 
twenty—are to receive attractive concessions 
in the hope that they will soon get the play- 
going habit and indirectly lead other cities 
to follow Coventry’s brave and bold policy, 
which refuses to accept the idea that the 


theatre is dying. * 





B. Jj. SIMMONS & CO (1941) LTD 
THEATRICAL COSTUMIERS 
Wish to advise all Theatre Managements that they have opened 
New Premises for their Professional Department at :— 
5-13 SHORTS GARDENS, W.C.2 
(near the Cambridge Theatre, Covent Garden) 
All Enquiries for New Costumes, for Purchase or Hire 





Telephone: TEMple Bar 5568 





OTHER DEPARTMENTS:— 
25 SHELTON STREET, W.C.2 
for Period Costumes from Stock for Hire 
(Largest Stock in the British Isles) 


CONDUIT BUILDINGS, FLORAL STREET, W.C.2 

for Revues, Light Entertainments and Pantomimes 
Telegrams: ‘‘ History, Lesquare, London "’ 
— ESTABLISHED 1857 — 
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Mary: What a beautiful house. 


Mary Lester admires some pictures of her wealthy brother-in-law’s new 
country house. L to R: Diana Wynyard as Mary, Vanessa Redgrave as 
Caroline, her daughter. and Michael Redgrave as Philip, her schoolmaster 
husband, in the opening scene of the play. 
Pictures by Angus McBean 


“A Touch of the Sun’ 


C. HUNTER’S new play, which is reviewed earlier in this issue, was 

+ an immediate success at the Saville Theatre, where it opened on 3ist 

January. The play, which tells of the reaction of a schoolmaster’s family 

to a luxury holiday with rich relations in the South of France, has brought 

Michael Redgrave back to the West End and also introduces for the first 

time his talented young daughter, Vanessa Redgrave. The play is directed 
by Frith Banbury in settings by Reece Pemberton. 
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Above: The opening scene in Philip Lester’s 
house near Leatherhead. Philip, a teacher in a >» 
special private school for backward boys, is 
marking the work of one of his pupils, Peter 





Hudson (James Sutherland). Philip’s post is 

not very lucrative, but he is an idealist, who 

finds his work rewarding, and who despises 

money. But for his wife and two children, their 

shabby home and _ straitened circumstances 
are hard to endure. 








Below: 
Caroline: I've been tactfully offered a job. 


Robert: We can’t all be exceptional, my dear boy. Cash 
and comfort is what most of us want, and you can’t 
get away from it. 

Philip: There I think you're quite wrong—to get away 
from it is precisely the business of education. 

Philip does not see eye to eye with his old 

father (Ronald Squire), who, penniless and 

rather difficult, has been given a home by 
Philip and his wife. 


Right: Caroline asks in vain if she can go on 

holiday to Austria with friends who have also 

diplomatically offered her a domestic job to 
help pay for the trip. 








) Robert: And this is Margaret, of 
> course. Delighted, my dear girl, 
s simply delighted to see you! 
a She’s better looking than her 
is photographs, isn’t she? 

Philip's brother, _ Denis, 
brings his wealthy American 
wife to meet the family. 
With the exception. of 
Denis’s father, they are all 
rather overawed. (Louise 
Allbritton as Margaret 
Lester, and, right, Dinsdale 
Landen as John, Philip’s 
son, and Anthony Oliver as 
Denis Lester.) 








' Centre right: 
§ Margaret: ‘ather wants Denis to 
handle t British subsidiary. 

) Margaret had married Denis 

fin Canada, but now they 

Shope to settle in a house in 
England and, in addition, 
Margaret’s father has pre- 
sented them with a villa in 
the South of France as a 

i wedding present, 

& 


Robert: What, a whole flat? No 
Sharing the bathroom? I say, 
when can I move in? 
Denis and Margaret invite 
Denis’s father to stay in 
ir new house and also 
extend a pressing invitation 
to Philip and his family to 
spend a hcliday in _ their 
jilla near Cannes during the 
summer vacation. 





Sir Joseph: You Ameri- 
cans are barbarous 
A few weeks later 
on the terrace of 
Margaret's villa in 
the South of France. 
In addition to Philip 
and his family, Mar- 
garet is entertaining 
other guests, among 
them the wealthy 
Sir Joseph Vanden- 
hoven. Ever since 
the reluctant Philip 
arrived in this luxu- 
rious setting he has 
been like a fish out 
of water, consis- 
tently boorish and 
a great trial to his 
hostess. But the 
good natured Sir 
Joseph finds him 
amusing. (Martin 
Miller as Sir Joseph 
Vandenhoven.) 


Mary: Why. we wouldn't 
be here at all if our 
fares hadn't been paid 
for us. 

Gerald: That's so _ inter- 
esting! 

Mary: Interesting! 

Gerald: I think it 
explains something I 
find so _ refreshing in 
you—this eagerness, this 
pleasure you take in 
everything— 

Because Philip has 

refused to join in 

the Villa's activities, 

Mary has __ been 

thrown into the 

company of Gerald 

Harcourt (David 

Langton), another 

extremely rich 

guest. Mary after 
all is thoroughly 
enjoying her _holi- 
day, and especially 
the ‘admiration 
showered on her by 
Mr. Harcourt. 





Sir Joseph: Now, Ive 
seen dancing in Latin 
America that meant 
something, yes, a battle, 
a pursuit, the sex war 
fought to music. 

A few nights later 

during a dance she 

is giving at the 

Villa, Margaret is 

more than irritated 

to find her husband 
and Philip on the 
terrace playing 
chess. She _ breaks 
up the game and 
mockingly taunts 

Philip, who has re- 

fused to dance. 


Very well, then 


that’s 

I—I'm 
grateful. Some day. 
perhaps you and I 
Mary: Oh, some day. 
yes, I daresay, dear- 
Some day 
There has been an 
unhappy scene as a 
result of which 
Philip has accused 
Sir Joseph of mak- 
ing his young 
daughter Caroline 
drunk, and Mar- 
garet, her patience 
exhausted, has de- 
manded an apology 
from Philip _ or, 
otherwise, that he 
should go. Philip 
has also had words 
with his son and 
with Gerald. who 
had offered the boy 
a job in his office. 
Finally, the  un- 
happy schoolmaster 
decides to cut short 
the visit and insists 
on dragging 
family back 
Leatherhead 

him. 

















John: It isn’t that I’m all that keen on money 
for money's sake, but where are you without it? 
Philip: Yes . .. ! “That old perplexity, an 
empty purse, Or the day’s vanity, the night's 
remorse.” 
Following his wife’s revelation, it seems 
that Philip has modified his outlook on 
life, and when his son once again pleads 
with his father to let him go into 
industry rather than become a school- 
master, Philip surprisingly drops all 
opposition. 


Mary: Wm sorry I'm ate 
Robert Lester, who had 
worn out his welcome, 
is brought back to 
Leatherhead by Denis, 
It is a month later, and 
Mary has arrived back 
late from London, 
ostensibly from a visit 
to her sister. But she 
confesses later to Philip 
that this was, in fact, a 
farewell meeting with 
Gerald, whom she has 
been seeing since their 
return from Cannes. 


He must work, don’t you sce? He must work and 
in it too—there is no other way. How can we go 
on living in a place like this, how can the future seem 
bearable to us unless this work is his choice and his 
satisfaction and his fulfilment in the end. How else can 
we live? How else? 
The final moment of the play. Philip's self 
examination and his discovery that his bad 
behaviour at the Villa had arisen out of his envy 
rather than his principles, has brought a mood of 
disillusion, even with his self-chosen career. His 
wife, seeing the danger, takes steps to reassure him. 
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On the Road 


by 
Eric Johns 


Right: Flora Robson who 
is to star in the provincial 
tour of *“ The House by 
the Lake,” following the 
long London run. 
(Portrait by Dorothy 
Wilding.) 


LORA ROBSON is taking to the road 

this month when she starts a tour of 
The House by the Lake, which will last until 
the end of June. She is touring because she 
wants to, not because she has to. The play 
has been a great success in London since 
May, 1956, when it opened at the Duke of 
York’s, so there is no question of going out 
into the provinces to make up for a disap- 
pointingly short West End run. 

Far too many stars shamelessly use the 
provinces to try-out new plays and the less 
time they spend out of London the happier 
they are. Sometimes the plays turn out to 
be flops and never see the light of day in 
the West End, but the poor provincial play- 
goers are expected to pack their local 
theatres just the same. They are even 
expected to consider themselves privileged to 
be seeing a play before London. Yet even 
at the best of times they are seeing a pro- 
duction which is still in the course of 
preparation for the West End. It is still 
being pruned and polished, performed by 
a cast not yet entirely at ease in their parts. 
If it does happen to be a success in the West 
End and enjoy a long run, the stars are 
usually content for other artistes to play 
their parts on subsequent tours. 

But not Flora Robson! She feels that 
out-of-town playgoers should have a chance 
to see West End successes with their original 
casts, after they have been acclaimed by the 
cosmopolitan audiences of the capital. It 
is unfair only to play in the provinces when 
one is gambling on a new play which may 
read well enough, but turn out to be a 
failure on the stage. 

“T have been working with a tour in 
view,” said Miss Robson, “ right through the 
London run of The House by the Lake. | 
have always intended to let people who 
rarely, if ever, get to London, have a chance 
to see the play which kept us so long at the 
Duke of York’s Theatre. We open in 
Brighton on March 17th and then proceed 
to Nottingham, Hull, Wolverhampton, 












































Bristol, 
Manchester, Blackpool, Leeds, Liverpool and 


Edinburgh, Aberdeen, Glasgow, 
Oxford. 
holiday! 
“T am particularly looking forward to the 
Scottish part of our tour because I love 
acting to Celtic people. They don’t laugh in 
the wrong places and—like myself—they 
enjoy the drama! Above all, I shall be 
happy at the Lyceum Theatre in Edinburgh, 
which has the most perfect acoustics of any 
theatre I know. To play in comedy there 
is a joy for any actor. The laugh comes 
right on top of the line. The audience get 
it as soon as the actor speaks it. In most 
theatres there is a time lag between the 
speaking of the line and the reaction from 
the audience. It usually takes a moment 
or two for the point to reach them .. . but 
not at the Lyceum!” 

A certain sacrifice will be entailed, as far 
as Miss Robson is concerned, because the 
tour will deny her the pleasures of her 
garden. She lives an hour or so out of 
London in the charming Buckinghamshire 
village of Chalfont St. Peter, where her 
garden is one of her chief pleasures. She 
particularly enjoys “getting the annuals 
out,” but this year she will have to rely on 
someone else to plant them. She cannot 


By then, I shall be ready for a 


(Continued on page 27) 


OTH opera houses have suffered last 
minute casting problems due to winter 
ills, but considering the widespread nature 
of the Asian "flu wave, it was something of 
a triumph that they were able to carry on 
at all during the height of the epidemic. 


Covent Garden’s first offering was a new 
Aida, which had a mixed reception. Perhaps 
I was fortunate in not being able to see this 
production until December, when it had got 
into its stride. By then there were several 
changes in the cast. Gré Brouwenstijn sang 
Aida, a part in which she is familiar to 
London audiences, and brought to the dusky 
Ethiopian girl a most moving warmth and 
beauty. Constance Shacklock was the 
Amneris, and I have never known her sing 
and act better. She assumed the Cleopatra- 
like character with really thrilling command, 
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Above: A moment from Act II scene 4 of “ The 

Carmelites *’ by Poulenc, which had its first perform- 

ance in this country at Covent Garden on 16th 

January and is reviewed in this article. Left: Elsie 

Morison is seen as Sister Blanche (seated) and Jeannette 

Sinclair as Sister Constance, in another moment from 
the opera. (Pictures by Houston Rogers) 


The 
Winter’s Opera 


by Penelope Turing 


and her performance was a tour de force 
rare among British singers and most exciting 
to witness. Jon Vickers being ill, Albert da 
Costa again stepped into the breach as 
Radames. Despite a cold he sang adequately 
though his acting leaves much to be desired. 
Jess Walters sang and acted well as 
Amonasro, and David Kelly and Joseph 
Rouleau brought sonorous dignity to Ramfis 
and the King. Emanuel Young conducted, 
and orchestra and chorus were in good form, 
Personally I found Margherita Wallmann’s 
production and Salvatore Fiume’s massive 
sets most effective. 

By luck and good management the Royal 
Opera converted Elektra from threatened 
disaster to a triumph of the first magnitude. 
Christel Goltz and Aase Nordmo-Lévberg, 
cast for the leading parts, both failed 
through illness. At very short notice Gerda 
Lammers was secured to sing Elektra, and 
Hedwig Muller-Butow for Chrysothemis, and 
both sang and acted magnificently, bringing 
out the tragic fire and drama of the opera 





Above: A scene from this season’s new production 
of “ Aida” at Covent Garden (Picture by Houston- 
Rogers). Right: David Ward as Bluebeard and 
Victoria Elliott as Judith in Bartok’s ‘“ Duke 
Bluebeard’s Castle” at Sadler's Wells Theatre, 
and, below right, L to R: Denis Dowling as Cascade 
June Bronhill as Anna Glavari and John Kentish as 
St. Brioche in Lehar’s “The Merry Widow,” also 
presented by the Sadler's Wells Opera Company at 
the Wells. (Pictures by Denis de Marney). 


without sacrificing the beauty of the musical 
line. Georgine von Milinkovic, the Fricka of 
the 1957 Ring, was a powerful and well sung 
Klytemnestra, and Otakar Kraus brought 


dramatic significance to Orest’s brief scene. 
Rudolf Kempe was the conductor, and under 
him the orchestra gave us the full value of 
one of Strauss’ most exciting scores. 

Sadler’s Wells’ first new contribution was 
the triple bill of Menotti’s The Telephone, 
Bela Bartok’s Duke Bluebeard’s Castle, and 
Gianni Schicchi sarried over from the 
Puccini Trittico. The Telephone, with June 
Bronhill as Lucy, and Denis Dowling as 
Ben, the suitor whose advances are per- 
petually checkmated by the instrument until 
he makes it the vehicle of his proposal, was 
a charming, feather-weight jeu d’esprit. 
Wendy Toye’s production and Malcolm 
Pride’s contemporary setting suited it 
admirably. The conductor was Michael 
Moores. 

The chief event, however, was the 
Bartok opera. This dates from pre-1914, and 
is both richer and more lyrical than one 
might expect from later Bartok. David 
Ward sang nobly as Blueteard, and his 
acting was particularly good, and Victoria 
Elliott succeeded in making a sympathetic 
figure of the restless, possessive wife Judith. 
This is a fine opera, arresting and at times 
moving. It is of course entirely allegorical 

(Continued overleaf) 








The Winter's Opera (Contd.) 


and thick with symbolism, some of which 
baffles me. Why, for instance, when Judith 
has penetrated the seventh door of Blue- 
beard’s soul is she relegated to the status of 
his previous wives, and in what particular 
sphere of existence do these ladies dwell? 
Malcolm Pride, faced with the superhuman 
task of designing the necessary symbolic set 
was not very successful; at Sadler’s Wells 
one can be rather too near the stage for 
atmospheric mysteries. Gerald Gover con- 
ducted, and carried us along in masterly 
fashion on this rich tide of music. 

Early in the season I saw Cosi Fan Tutte 
also at Sadler’s Wells. It all depends on 
your expectations. This was gay entertain- 
ment, full of verve and enthusiasm, and 
enjoyable at that level. If you demand 
the true elegance of Mozart’s music then 
this performance was not for you. It was 
rough and ready, but decidedly better than 
some of the repertory performances which 
never come alive at all, and limp wearily 
to the final curtain. William McAlpine and 
Peter Glossop were Ferrando and Guglielmo 
respectively, and were more successful than 
the Fiordiligi and Dorabella of Patricia 
Bartlett and Patricia Kern. Patricia Howard 
was an effective Despina and Denis Dowling 
Don Alfonso. Edric Cundell conducted. 

Another gay production was the revival 
of Wolf-Ferrari’s School for Fathers. Here 
the action has been transferred from Venice 
to London, so that English humour in the 
acting is not out of place. In the team were 
Marion Studholme, Anna Pollak, Marjorie 
Shires, Marion Lowe, Howell Glynne. 
Harold Blackburn, Stanley Clarkson, David 
Ward, John Kentish and Gwent Lewis. 

Fear eventually overcome by faith, is the 
theme of Francis Poulenc’s opera, The 
Carmelites, which had its first performance 
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at Covent Garden on January 16th. 
Blanche de la Force is born prematurely 
due to her mother’s fear in a Paris 
street riot. Fear of life makes her enter 
the Carmelite Convent at Compiégne, and 
for fear of death she deserts the other nuns 
who defy the secularization orders of the 
French Revolutionary Tribunal. At the last 
faith conquers, she returns to die on the 
scaffold with her sister Carmelites. 

The whole opera is an impressive act of 
faith, and a moving work of art although the 
music does not rise to any great heights. 
The convent scenes are the most successful 
and, though there is a certain lack of con- 
trast because the chief parts are all for 
women’s voices, the 


opera is a _ most 
interesting addition to the repertory. 
Elsie Morison sang well as_ Blanche, 


though she does not yet fully convey the 
nervous dread of the unknown, which is the 
key to this character. Jean Watson gave a 
fine study of the dying Prioress, and 
Joan Sutherland again displayed beautiful 
phrasing as her _ successor. Jeannette 
Sinclair made a charming Sister Constance, 
the young nun whose simple faith and gaiety 
sustain her to the end, but Sylvia Fisher 
was less happy as the stern Mother Marie 
of the Incarnation. Rafael Kubelik 
conducted. 

After the dramatic and tragic matter of 
grand opera, Lehar’s enchanting waltzes 
made a gay and delightful interlude in 
Sadler’s Wells’ new production of The 
Merry Widow. Some light relief is a good 
thing in any opera repertory, both for the 
company and audience, and the Widow, 
which has always been a_ winner, is 
deservedly playing to packed houses. 

This is of course a British Widow, and as 
such it lacks the Viennese sparkle which 
should make the work irresistible, though it 
does the company great credit. Thomas 
Round carries off the chief honours as a 
handsome, debonair, well-sung Count Danilo 
in the best tradition of dashing operetta 
heroes. June Bronhill looks charming and 
sings prettily as the Merry Widow, though 
she has not quite the magnetism needed for 
the central character. Howell Glynne is 
delightfully amusing as the Baron, and 
Marion Lowe as his wife gets herself happily 
in and out of compromise. The dancing, 
in particular the can-can, is really well done. 
and Thea Neu has designed some beautiful 
dresses and made the best use of a rather 
inadequate stage. In conducting, Alexander 
Gibson should give greater rein to the 
melodies of the score. * 
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Don Parritt is infuriated at being called an informer by the one-time editor of an Anarchist 
periodical. L to R: Tony Church as Hugo Kalmar, Patrick Magee as Larry Slade and 
Vivian Matalon as Don Parritt. 


“<The Ileeman Cometh” 


UGENE O’NEILL’S mammoth play is one of the most impressive 
productions ever seen at the Arts Theatre. Produced by Peter Wood 
pry in a clever setting by Hutchinson Scott, “The Iceman Cometh” runs for 
Aneus McBean  °%C four hours. A lengthy interval has been arranged after Act 2, so that 
ee patrons may enjoy a meal, but rapt audiences night by night make it 
obvious that a protracted session like this in the theatre is not a minute too 
long if the playwright has the stature of an O’Neill, A review of the play 

is included earlier in this issue. 
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The action of the play takes place in the back room and the bar at Harry Hope’s Saloon and 

Rooming House. In the scene above a motley crowd of down-and-outs and hangers-on gather 

together to celebrate Harry’s birthday. They have been waiting impatiently for the arrival of 

Hickey (Theodore Hickman, a hardware salesman) who has plenty of money and who is usually 
the life and soul of the party on his infrequent visits to the town. 


Left: Hickey (lan Bannen, right) expounds his 
newly-discovered theory for achieving happi- 
ness. His old friends have found him much 
changed but one by one begin to fall under the 
spell of his proselytising zeal. But he makes 
little headway with Larry, a _ one-time 
Syndicalist-Anarchist. 
Below: Cecil Lewis, formerly a Captain of 
British Infantry (Nicholas Meredith) and Piet 
Wetjoen, once a leader of a Boer commando 
(Joby Blanchard) centre, their nerves frayed 
after Hickey’s catharctic probing, nearly come 
to blows. 





——t 


A tense moment when the coloured man Joe Mott’s control snaps, Joe, once a proprietor of a 

Negro gambling house who now helps in the bar, has, thanks to Hickey, become very touchy 

about the colour of his skin. L to R: Lee Montague as Rocky Pioggi, the night bartender, 
Robert Adams as Joe Mott and Michael Balfour as Chuck Morello, the day bar tender. 


Right: Willie Oban (Michael Bryant) a Harvard 


Law School alumnus, but now a hopeless dipso- 

maniac, after Hickey’s attentions appears 

spruced up and confident, and ready to face the 
world again. 


Below: Rocky tries to restore peace between 

Ed Mosher, Hope’s brother-in-law, once a 

circus man (Anthony Jacobs, left) and Pat 

McGloria, one-time Police Lieutenant (Robert 
Hunter). 





Hickey’s theory is that 
the ‘pipe dreams’ of all 
the failures in Harry’s 
bar are what are holding 
them back. He makes a 
determined effort to 
force Harry to _ face 
reality and, after a 
struggle, persuades him 
to take a walk round the 
block, a thing he has 
not done since his wife 
died twenty years ago. 
(Jack MacGowran as 
Harry Hope.) 


Left: Don Parritt begs 
Larry to help him find 
peace. When the others 
have failed Hickey, and 
lapsed into their former 
state of illusion, only 
Larry and Don Parritt, 
who has betrayed his 
mother for money, 
realise that death is the 
one answer for them. A 
moment towards the end 
of the play, after the 
dramatic truth about 
Hickey has been re- 
vealed. 








On the Road (Contd.) 


even dash home for a week-end because she 
will be playing in Scotland at the time when 
the planting will have to be done. She will 
have to console herself with the pleasure 
she derives from playing to the Celts. 


When the tour is over and she says 
goodbye to The House by the Lake she 
intends to take her car to Italy and spend a 
holiday at Ravello, perched high above the 
Mediterranean, with superb panoramic views 
of the coastline. It was while staying at a 
villa in Ravello that Wagner wrote part of 
the music for Parsifal, so Miss Robson fully 
expects to find the scenery as inspiring as 
she imagines it to be. 


Italy is already her favourite country. She 
spent several months there when she played 
the Nurse in the film version of Romeo and 
Juliet. She stayed in Rome, Verona and 
Venice. She is very proud of her knowledge 
of the picturesque side canals of Venice, 
those peaceful corners which so few tourists 
ever see. During the making of the film, 
Miss Robson was only required for a few 
Venetian shots, so she went exploring this 
most fascinating of all Italian cities. 

The theatre means far more to Miss 
Robson than either films or television, and 


‘she is always devising ways and means of 


getting people to see plays, particularly 
people who have never been to the theatre 
previously. She was very happy just before 
Christmas, when business, even at theatres 
with the most flourishing successes, tends 
to fall off, while families make preparations 
for their own Christmas festivities and 
reunions. Managements usually offer their 
cast complimentary tickets at this time of 
year, to make certain the house is nicely 
filled every night, even though box-office 
figures are not as high as they would wish. 

So Miss Robson invited about a dozen 
Irish bridge-builders and their wives to the 
show. The men had been working on the 
railway near her local station and she 
frequently travelled up to London with them 
in the evening, when going to the theatre 
as they were returning home. They found 
lots to talk and argue about, but when she 
found many of them imagined all theatres to 
be private clubs which put on shows for 
members, she soon put them right by inviting 
them to The House by the Lake. They 
went round to her dressing room afterwards 
to air their views on hypnotism, which is 
practised during the action. Miss Robson 
was happy to see them and is convinced she 
recruited some regular theatre-goers. * 
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Repertory Roundabout 


WAS glad to hear from Richard Graham, 

of the Theatre Royal, York, following my 
article on publicity. Mr. Graham, it appears, 
is one of the few full-time press and public 
relations representatives for a repertory 
theatre in this country. He has sent me a 
considerable amount of publicity material of 
excellent quality both in printing and design. 
I liked especially his playcards and the “ old- 
tyme” posters to advertise Maria Marten. 
Mr. Graham says: “We do quite a lot of 
direct mailing and cover a very considerable 
country area which extends over a great deal 
of the North and East Ridings and as far 
away as Scarborough. We are trying to build 
up outside business and I am hoping shortly 
to introduce the Arts Council bus subsidy 
scheme which at present is worked only by 
two other repertory theatres, Lincoln and 
Northampton.” 

The most recent play at the Theatre 
Royal has been Dodo’s in Love, a new 
comedy by Harold Brooke and Kay 
Bannerman, the authors of All for Mary. 

a 7 » 

Most recent production by the Michael 

Gover Players of the Devonshire Park 





————————] 


Graham 
Greene 


The text of his new play 


| “This bold and arresting play.” 
HAROLD HOBSON, Sunday 
Times. 


“A drama tense in feeling and 
at moments powerful in action 
an impressive addition to 
Mr. Greene’s work in_ the 
theatre.” W. A. DARLINGTON, 
Daily Telegraph. 
“A major British play.” CECIL | 
WILSON, Daily Mail. 
Heinemann, 8s. 6d. | 


The Potting 
l ; She 


by 











by Laurence Evans 


Theatre, Eastbourne, was A Guardsman’s 
Cup of Tea, by Thomas Browne. So far 
this year the Players are booked for an 
eight-weeks summer season. Their winter 
season will end in May. 

* * » 


Maxwell Jackson, director of the Grand, 
Croydon, tells me his new season is under 
way successfully. Policy of the theatre is 
to offer audiences everything that is good 
in the drama with the best possible casts. 
There is not an _ established repertory 
company but undoubtedly many of the same 
people will be making reappearances at the 
theatre. This is, in fact, a theatre with a 
policy and Croydon folk should make the 
most of it. They are very fortunate. Produc- 
tions in February were Look Back in Anger; 
Little Eyolf, by WHenrik Ibsen, starring 
Robert Eddison and Beatrice Varley (prior 
to the Lyric, Hammersmith), and a new 
comedy, Safe as Houses, by Sheila Hodgson. 

* * * 

Twelve months after his début as Henry V, 
21-year-old Albert Finney, is _ playing 
Macbeth in the Birmingham Repertory 
Theatre’s Spring season which began on 
February 11. The play is directed by Bernard 
Hepton with settings by Paul Shelving. The 
part of Lady Macbeth is being played by a 
newcomer—June Brown, from Suffolk, who 
was trained at the Old Vic School. Next 
production, on 18th March, for five weeks, is 
The Teahouse of the August Moon. 

* * + 

An Island in Time by Philip Vellacott, an 
authority on Greek mythology, was pre- 
sented at the Marlowe, Canterbury, on 4th 
February. The play, dealing with the con- 
flict between mortal and immortal, was 
directed by Garfield Morgan, who also 
appeared in the leading réle of Odysseus. 
Mr. Morgan was also responsible (with 
Wendy Bradbury) for the setting. Jean 
Holness played the important role of 
Calypso, and others who scored were 
Stephen MacDonald as Hermes and Her- 
mione Gregory as the nymph, Eurymele. 

» * + 

Following his big success as Bottom in the 
Old Vic’s production of A Midsummer 
Night's Dream, Frankie Howerd is to play 
the lead in a comedy at Northampton 
Repertory for two weeks commencing 24th 
March. Incidentally, Northampton’s pan- 
tomime Cinderella broke all records for this 
theatre. * 
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John Gielgud as James in Graham Greene’s latest play. 


“The Potting Shed’ 


RESENTED at the Globe for a limited season, Graham Greene’s new 


play has aroused the greatest interest. By and large the critics have 
; praised it for its appeal as a strong piece of theatre, while at the same 
Pictures bY time finding the author’s religious philosophy highly controversial, and 
Angus McBean most have been impressed by the strength of the acting. The play is 
reviewed elsewhere in this issue, and due credit must be given to Michael 

MacOwan’s direction and the settings by Paul Mayo. 
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Baston: ** We would be unworthy 
of him, if . . . if we did not 
recognise that these ashes that at 
his request I now resign to the 
river and the fields and the earth 
he loved—are all that remains .. .”’ 

The opening scene in the liv- 

ing room of the Callifers’ 

house, Wild Grove. Dr. 

Frederick Baston (Walter 

Hudd), life-long friend of 

Henry Callifer, famous ration- 

alist, who is at this moment 

on his deathbed upstairs, re- 
hearses the funeral oration he 
is to give. At the window is 

Anne Callifer, the dying man’s 

granddaughter (Sarah Long). 


Below: 


Anne, interested in the family 
mystery, has summoned by 
telegram James Callifer, who 
finds on arrival at Wild Grove 
that his presence is an em- 
barrassment. L to R: Irene 
Worth as Sarah, James’s ex- 
wife, Lockwood West as John 
Callifer, his elder brother, and 
father of Anne, and Gwen 
Ffrangcon - Davies as Mrs. 
Callifer, his mother. 


James: Sara—I didn’t mean to be a nuisance. [I just thought if father... 





Mrs. Callifer: I love him, 
James. I want so much 
to the last of him. 
Promise me you won't 
move from here. 

James: No! 

Mrs. Callifer: Then I stay. 

The family have been 

summoned to the 

death-bed but Mrs. 

Callifer refuses to 

allow James to join 

the others, She says 
she wishes her hus- 
band to die in peace. 

In the end James for- 

goes seeing his father, 

from whom he had 
hoped to learn, at 
last, the closely 
guarded secret that 
has blighted his life. 


James: Mother, _ please. 
Shut your eyes and think 
I'm your child. There's 
something I don’t und 
stand, and I fear it, and 
I've come running. 

A few days later, on 

the night following 

the funeral, James be- 
seeches his mother to 
tell him what it is 

that has cast a 

shadow over his 

life since boyhood. 

He is leaving next 

morning and for a 

few minutes the two 

come close together, 
but in the end she 
refuses to enlighten 
him about the past. 








James: Something 
shocking ba 
Anne: I expect they 
hushed it up, but 
that’s why I thought 
“out, damned spot.’ 
Anne, full of de- 
tective zeal, is hot 
on the scent of the 
mystery, and con- 
fesses to James 
that she is terri- 
fied to go near the 
pottingshed. James 
also cannot bring 
himself to walk 
down the laurel 
path to take water 
to his dog Spot. 
who has been howl- 
ing in the shed. 


James: ** Councillor 
Worm, who has just 
returned from a Visit 
to Paris and Le 
Touquet, reports that 
the French feel 
deeply.’” The text is 
Corner’s. The head- 
lines are mine. 

A month later in 

James Callifer’s 

lodgings in Notting- 

ham, where he 

shares digs with a 

fellow journalist 

Corner (William 

Peacock, centre). 

Dr. Kreuzer (Peter 

Illing, right), who 

is James’s psychia- 

trist, has called un- 

expectedly after 

missing some tab- 

lets from his desk 

shortly after his 

patient had left 
him. 





Dr Kreuzner: Callifer, I've 
had this conversation before 
with someone else. I beg 
YOU . + -« 

James: 1 shall do _ nothing 
foolishly. I'm quite calm. 

Mrs. Callifer arrives on 

one of her rare visits to 

her son, usually made 
when fetching her grand- 
daughter from __ school. 

On this occasion Anne 

has given her the slip at 

the barrier and has not 
yet arrived at James’s 
lodgings. Mrs. Callifer 
is introduced to the psy- 
chiatrist, who. before he 
leaves, manages to re- 
trieve the tablets taken 
by James. 





James: I want to ask you some questions Mrs. Potter. There’s something I have to find out. 
Anne has been busy on the mystery and has tracked down Mrs. Potter, widow of the former 
gardener at Wild Grove, and has summoned her by telegram. After much persuasion Mrs. Potter 
is prevailed upon to tell James the truth. He learns that as a boy of fourteen he had been 
discovered by Mr. Potter hanging by a cord in the potting shed. Potter had tried artificial 
respiration in vain, but was convinced that the prayers of James’s uncle, a Roman Catholic 
priest, had brought the boy back from the dead. 








Callifer: Go and fetch the man who- 
ever he is. 

Miss Connolly: Im going to have 
my say first. Here they want a 
priest with the faith in him. 

In his dreary living room, the 

priest is revealed as unkempt 

in appearance and obviously 
suffering from the effects of 
drink. His housekeeper takes 
him to task and it is some 
time before James is admitted. 

Callifer, we learn, is a 

priest who for thirty years 

has performed his _ duties 
without faith, and to the mini- 
mum required of him. 

(Redmond Phillips as Father 

Callifer.) 


Miss Connolly: 1s it confession? 

James: No. 

Miss Connolly: Instruction? 
I doubt if he is in a fit state 
after his supper. He’s easily 
tired. 

After hearing Mrs. Pot- 

ter’s story, James had 

rushed out to discover 
the whereabouts of his 
uncle, and, a few even- 
ings later, he arrives at 

a Presbytery in East 

Anglia. (Aithna Gover 

as Miss Connolly, Father 

William Callifer’s house- 

keeper.) 








James: Tell me what you 
remember. 
[ The shed and you 

there and Potter 
struggling with your arms. 

The priest tells James 
that they were once very 
attached to each other 
and that, as a_ boy, 
James’s despair had been 
brought about by the 
conflict engendered by 
his uncle’s attempts to 
convert him and_ his 
rationalist father’s oppo- 
sition. On the fatal day 
the priest had made a 
bargain with his God 
that in return for the 
boy's life he would 
sacrifice his most prec- 
ious possession — his 

faith. 


John: Did Uncle William talk 
you into this? 


A moment towards the 
end of the play, after 
James’s return to Wild 
Grove, convinced that a 
miracle has taken place 
and released from his 
mental torment. 
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The People's 
Theatre, 
(formerly 
“* Vigszinhaz”’ 
“the Comedy 
Theatre’) — founded 
in 1896, and 
home of most 
Hungary's famous 
productions of come- 
dies by Molnar, etc. 


Army 


The Hungarian Theatre Today 


AT THE CROSSROADS BETWEEN EAST AND WEST 


S one might expect the theatre in 

Hungary bears resemblance to the 
theatres in other East European countries. 
Yet it has succeeded in the course of its brief 
history in being much more like the theatre 
in the West. One of the reasons for this has 
been Hungary's geographical nearness to 
the West. Budapest is not so far from 
Vienna and it was a German-speaking 
theatre that ruling circles first supported in 
Hungary. 

As in Bulgaria and other countries under 
foreign domination the origins of the 
Hungarian theatre are to be sought in the 
schools. which were the centres of a growing 
nationalism. Although mediaeval moralities 
in Latin existed in the fifteenth century, the 
modern theatre dates from the late 
eighteenth century. A visitor to Hungary 
can learn the facts for himself in the easiest 
possible manner by going to see the per- 
manent exhibition at the museum of the 
stated-owned Institute of Theatre and Film 
Science. The theatre collection here rivals 
the best of any I have seen in Russia and 
elsewhere in quantity and quality of 
material. The layout is superb and 
copiously illustrated with original docu- 
ments, photostats of state documents, 
photographs, pictures, models, books, manu- 
scripts, autographs, costumes and a host of 
other material. From the “project” (in 
German) for a Hungarian National Theatre, 
dated 1779, one can follow the birth of the 
Hungarian drama through its first play on 
25th October 1790 in Buda, to the Hamlet 
staged in 1794 in Koloszvér (now called 


Cluj), the capital of Transylvania. In neigh- 
bouring Czechoslovakia, by comparison, the 
first Czech drama was staged in 1785. In the 
1820’s the Hungarians were forced to take 
to the roads, and a village theatre flourished, 
not unlike that which now visits different 
parts of modern Hungary with its eight 
companies. 

The present National Theatre was founded 
in 1837 (in Pest) and until the war both the 
National Theatre and the Royal Hungarian 
Opera House’ were state-owned and 
operated. The private theatres have now all 
been brought under state or municipal 
control. Of these the most important was 
the “Vigszinhaéz” (or Comedy Theatre) 
which two years ago celebrated its diamond 
jubilee as the home of the premiéres of most 
of Ferenc Molnar’s plays. Directed since 
1951 by Balint Magyar, an ambitious- 
looking young administrator with a Euro- 
pean outlook, this theatre is now known as 
the People’s Army Theatre, so-called because 
restored (in 1947), after suffering air-raid 
damage, by the Hungarian Army, with 
which it has no connection whatever in any 
other respect (unlike the Army Theatres in 
other cities in the Soviet bloc). 

With a staff of 200, 32 of whom are actors, 
led by Antal Pager (a former Horthyite who 
returned from Brazil last year after 12 years 
exile), the Army Theatre is one of the most 
go-ahead in the capital. It seats 1,160 and 
has one drawback—the absence of a second 
house. Its repertoire includes Shaw (Saint 
Joan, in which the great Elma Bulla was out- 
standing), Rostand, Capek, Ostrovsky, 
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The Garden of Eden. Act I, scene 2 of “* The Tragedy 

of Man” by Imre Madach at the National Theatre, 

Budapest. Eve (Margit Lukdcs) and Adam (Lajos 

Basti). Producers: Endre Gellért, Tamas Major and 

Endre Marton. Décor by Matyés Varga and costumes 
by Teréz Nagyaijtai. 

(Photo by Ossia Trilling) 


Chekhov, Mayakovsky (The Bug) and other 
Soviet dramatists, Hauptmann, Tennessee 
Williams, Nash, Miller, Huxley, Bruckner, 
Hochwalder, Patrick, and several Hungarian 
writers past and present, chief among whom 
is Ferenc Molnar, represented currently by 
The Swan (in the magnificent sets of 1932 
and 1952 productions). Eva Ruttkai, young 
and personable, is as effective in this as in 
The Teahouse of the August Moon. Interest- 
ing is Janos Kodolanyi’s peasant drama of 
the 1930’s, Earthquake, about the disasters 
that follow on an abortion carried out from 
family superstition and a fear of poverty— 
a theme that would seem to be still topical 
today. Dario Niccodemi, Pirandello’s con- 
temporary, strangely neglected in the west, 
is represented by Morning, Noon and Night, 
a psychological drama for two players. 

The National Theatre has two houses, one 
seating 1,170 and the other, named Jézsef 
Katona, 520. Directed by Tamds Major, 
with Endre Gellért and Endre Marton as 
co-producers, it employs a staff of 261, 72 
of whom are players, plus administrative 
personnel. Since the war it has staged many 
of Shakespeare’s and Shaw’s major plays as 
well as Dangerous Corner, Desire under the 
Elms, Hemingway, Sartre and Lorca, and 
the current bills include Marceau’s The Egg 
(abused by Communist critics as existential- 
ist but still packing the large house after 
several months), Imre Madach’s The 
Tragedy of Man (written in 1826, a 
Hungarian counterpart to Faust), Gorbatov’s 
One Night, Othello, Peer Gynt, the Croat 
dramatist Krleza’s The Glembays (directed 





by guest-producer Stupica from Zagreb), 
Lorca’s Blood Wedding, and two Hungarian 
plays, one of which is the favourite Bank 
Ban (written in 1820 by Jézsef Katona about 
the perennial Hungarian problem of a 
foreign occupier). At the smaller house 
Pygmalion and Mrs, Warren’s Profession 
alternate with Tartuffe, The Good Woman 
of Setzuan and Mandragola, while the 
popular appeal of two modern plays, The 
Calling up of Spirits by Ferenc Karinthy 
(written about a brilliant pre-war intellectual 
by his own son) and Galilei, by Léazslé 
Németh (about the struggle between free 
will and authority) is also due to the 
effectively differing performances by one 
actor, Ferenc Bessenyei, in the leading réle 
of each. Osborne’s The Entertainer, Long 
Day’s Journey into Night, and a new play 
about Rembrandt by Jandés Gosztonyi, an 
actor in the company, are announced. The 
notable staging of The Egg with “selective” 
scenic elements against back drapes contrasts 
strangely with the unimaginative, painted 


(Continued overleaf) 


Extreme left: Ferenc Bes- 
senyei (Sandor Doniti) and 
Anna Tokés (Csilla) in 
** Calling up of Spirits” by 
Ferenc Karinthy, produced 
by Tamas Maior at the 
Jézsef Katona Theatre, the 
small house of the National 
Theatre of Budapest. Left: 
The Hoarse One (Laszlé 
Banhidy) in Vishnevsky’s 
* An Optimistic Tragedy,” 
produced by K4roly Kazi- 
mir, under the artistic 
supervision of G. A. 
Tovstonogov (from the 
Leningrad Gorky Theatre) 
at the Petéfi Theatre, 
dapest. 















naturalistic settings for The Tragedy of 
Man in the present revival, a relic, it would 
seem, of the disappearing “socialist-realist” 
influence. Photographs of the earlier inter- 
war productions show much more poetic 
fancy in their stylisation. 

Another theatre, with two houses (seating 
950 and 550) is the Madach, directed since 
1957 by Téri Arpad, from Debrecen. 
Nationalised in 1948, the Madach has a 
complement of 180, 53 of whom are actors, 
and a comprehensive repertoire, including a 
moving production of Anne Frank’s Diary 
(admirably directed by Ott6 Adam), La 


Dame aux Camélias (featuring Klari 
Tolnay), Ruy Blas, Shaw, de _ Filippo, 
Mother Courage, The Fourposter, Figue- 


reido’s The Fox and the Grapes, and a 
planned studio-try-out of Waiting for Godot. 
Hungarian authors are represented by 
Zoltan Jékely, with a verse-play (The Royal 
Guest); the theatre’s own “dramaturg,” 
Dezsé Mészély, with a historical drama, and 
a new author of comedy-dramas, Lazslé 
Solyom. 

Budapest, with 1,600,000 inhabitants, has 
13 drama theatres in all, besides one puppet 
theatre, two opera houses, two variety 


theatres, a circus (with the Dagenham Girl 
Pipers and the Keita Fodeiba Ballet this 





season), and eight village theatre troupes. 
The total seating capacity is over 14,000. To 
these must be added seven open-air theatres 
for summer use and stages in 38 “houses of 
culture” where touring companies perform. 
The average price of a ticket is 12 forints 
(72 to the £). Top price at the opera is 40 
forints (against 120 before the war). 
Theatregoing is thus within most people’s 
means and theatres are mostly as crowded 
as everywhere else in Eastern Europe, 
though the public is more discriminating and 
box office takings much more decisive, (The 
Army Theatre covered 82 per cent of its 
outgoings from the box-office, its director 
told me). The State subsidy to theatres 
amounts to 80 million forints: of these 20 
million go to the opera and six million to 
the village theatre. 

The opera (payroll 917, plus admini- 
strative staff, of which 105 are soloists!) has 
two houses; the State Opera seating 1,420 
and the Erkel Opera seating 2,510. The 
repertoire is extensive and far more repre- 
sentative, in both opera and ballet, than, 
say, Covent Garden and Sadler’s Wells put 
together. (There are two operette theatres 
as well and The Czardasfiirstin is a “must.”’) 
In a first-rate production (by Kalman 
Nadasdy) of Don Giovanni, Mihaly Székely 
(highly admired at Glyndebourne last year 
as Osmin and Sarastro) was in excellent 
voice as Leporello. Swan Lake was staged 
with leading guest-artists from the Bolshoi. 
The Miraculous Mandarin by Bartok, and 
two operatic works by the same composer, 
are announced for the Brussels World 
Festival next May, besides the Hungarian 
State Dance Ensemble, familiar to English 
audiences. The latest addition to the opera’s 
bill is Peter Grimes. 

Two other theatres, under one director, 
are the Petdfi and the Jékai. (The latter 
was a children’s theatre until five years ago; 
since when there have been no children’s 


theatres in Hungary!) Supervised by 
G. Tovstonogov, from Leningrad, An 
Optimistic Tragedy was staged in com- 


memoration of the Russian Revolution, at 
the Petéfi, where the current repertoire 
includes Molnar’s Olympia, Schweik, and a 
Weisenborn, while the Jékai is devoted 
wholly to native dramatists, such as Dezsé 
Szomory (died 1944), and Endre Illés and 
Istvin Vas, with a modern version in verse 
of the Tristan story. In the suburbs the 
Jézsef Attila caters for working-class 
(Continued on page 45) 
Eva Rottkai as Alexandra ‘the Swan,’ in Ferenc 


Molnar’s play of that name at the People’s Army 
Theatre, Budapest. 
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Our readers will be par- 
fcularly interested in these 
senes from a recent new 
production of * Othello” at 
Kecskemét, Hungary. The 
designer is Mr. Jozsef 
Cielényi, a letter from whom 

published in a_ recent 

of Theatre World. 
Mr. Czelényi’s impressive sets 
are designed for a stage on 
three levels with a _ central 
revolving oval structure, as 
will be seen from the pictures 
on this page. As mentioned 
ia Ossia Trilling’s article. Dr. 
Antal Németh, a former 
National Theatre director 
from Budapest, directs the 
theatre at Kecskemét and 
produced this “* Othello.” 








** Othello ”’ 
in Hungary 


Top: The Council Chamber in the 
Doge’s Palace. Centre left, L to R: 
Lajos Dobak as Iago, Karoly 
Bicskei as Othello, and Maria 
Fogarasi as Desdemona in Act I, 
Scene 3. Above: The garden of 
the Citadel in Cyprus, Act Ill, 
Scene 3 and, left, Desdemona’s 
bedchamber in V, Scene 2, 
after the death of Desdemona and 
Emilia. 

















REPERTORY IN 
TRANSITION 


by 


Laurence Evans 


A moment from “ The Diary of 
Anne Frank,” presented recently 
by the Library Theatre, Manches- 
ter. In the picture, L fo R, are 
Helena de Crespo as Anne, 
Geraldine Gwyther as Mrs. Van 
Daan and David Mahlowe as 
Mr. Van Daan. 


& Theatre in a Library 


OU will 


not find Manchester’s only 

repertory theatre intermingled with the 
neon lights of the city’s theatreland but in 
a basement close by. But the basement is, 
nevertheless, in the impressive library build- 
ing in St Peter’s Square which gives it a 
character all of its own. The Library 
Theatre, seating only 295 people, is an 
attractive and cosy place with ideal 
acoustics. Because of its character, situation 
and ownership it is unique. The theatre is 
owned, in fact, by the Corporation and run 
by the Library Committee and the manager 
and licensee is Mr. D. I. Colley, the City 
Librarian. All the members of the reper- 
tory company automatically tecome Council 
employees. The theatre and company, in 
other words, are run entirely as a public 
service, which may startle the more stold 
free-enterprisers but which, as far as I could 
see, is working out splendidiy for 
Manchester. 

My introduction to this unusual theatre 
and its youthful company was the brilliant 
production of The Diary of Anne Frank 
which I have previously descrited in the 
“ Round-about ” column. My opportunity of 
meeting the company afterwards gave me the 


feeling that here was enthus‘asm, supported 
by security, which any critic of municipal 
interference into the arts must take into 
account. 

The triumph of quality at the box-office 
has been a tribute to all who have anything 
to do with the running of the theatre—for 
the theatre is showing a profit. This is 
partly due to the clever system of estimating 
the box-office worthiness of a play tased on 
the success or failure of a sim‘lar play in a 
similar season in the past. This scheme was 
devised by Mr. Colley who showed me how, 
by using a system of “ moving averages” it 
was possible to give a prognosis of a play’s 
success quot’ent within a few pounds of box- 
office receipts. 

It was five years ago that the Library’s 
Committee took over the resvonsibility of 
the theatre which was originally built as a 
cultural centre. During the war it was used 
by the Ministry of Information and became 
a studio for the BBC. 

In 1947 the Committee sought the aid of 
the Arts Council in developing the theatre 
and they were instrumental in forming a 
non-profit-making repertory company to 
whom the Library's Committee let the 
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theatre at a nominal fee. From 1947 to 1952 
several companies occupied the theatre but 
with little financial success. After a trial 
run in the 1950-51 season, when the Com- 
mittee assumed financial responsibility for 
nine weeks, it was decided in November 
1952 that the Committee should take over 
the whole artistic and financial management. 
Their first season lasted 25 weeks. Slowly 
the seasons were extended until today the 
repertory is continuous with three and four 
week long productions, ensuring a_ high 
standard of acting and direction. 

The fact that the actors are Corporation 
employees by no means conflicts with Equity 
privileges. They enjoy all the benefits of 
being public servants, including, after six 
months, a _ contributory superannuation 
scheme. If and when they leave, it enatles 
them to take a substantial bounty with them. 

The theatre’s play policy is versatile. Plays 
have included All My Sons, Pinocchio, The 
Tempest, Henry V, and The Skin of Our 
Teeth. Many actors and actresses now 
established in the general theatre played at 
the Library in their early days. One was 
Diane Cilento. 

During the past three years more than 
250,000 people have been attracted to the 
theatre. Undoubtedly the system of esti- 
mating in advance has paid dividends. As 
Mr. Colley said to me: “* Mr Micawber, that 
wizard of finance, has provided the formula. 
Income twenty shillings, expenditure nine- 
teen and six, result, happiness.” 

Being in the heart of an industrial region 


with a population of more than two million 
to serve, the theatre cannot rely upon a 
sturdy backbone of faithfuls to come month 
after month to see every production ranging 
from Shakespeare to Smilin’ Thru’. Apart 
from a small nucleus who attend regularly 
the bulk of the audience is made up of 
different groups to whom the different plays 
appeal. 

A I'ttle less “ Schoolroom” and a little 
more “ live ” Shakespeare in my own school- 
days would, I am convinced, have caused 
me to admire and appreciate the great 
dramatist at an earlier age. The experience 
of seeing a Shakespeare play acted for the 
first time was a revelation. It was, therefore, 
good to learn that when the Library Theatre 
performed Julius Caesar, the 37  perfor- 
mances took place before 10,837 people (the 
maximum pos‘ble being only’78 more than 
this figure. The play was one of the two 
set for the General Certificate of Education 
that year. Sixty schools arranged for parties 
of children to attend and these came from 
places like Rochdale, Preston, Blackburn and 
Oldham. As an adjunct to the product’on 
there was an attractive display in the theatre 
foyer designed and executed by students of 
the Regional School of Art. The net profit 
on the production was £693 16s. 10d. The 
influence of the Library Theatre is, there- 
fore, proved to be not only wide and great, 
but also has had the healthy effect of 
stimulating interest among the younger 
generation. 

(Continued on page 48) 


Below left: Leonard Lewis as Sir Andrew Aguecheek, John Ringham as Sir Toby Belch and John F. Robbins as 
Feste in a scene from ‘“* Twelfth Night,’ and, below right: 
with, L to R: 


John F. Robbins as Jim O’Connor, 


the dinner party scene from ‘‘ The Glass Menagerie ”’ 


Rosalie Williams as Amanda Wingfield, David Mahlowe as 


Tom and Mara Stohi as Laura. 




























O new dramatic hits and a pair of 

musicals receiving mixed response high- 
pointed Broadway during the month’s period 
covered by this report. 

A sad surprise was the negative critical 
reaction accorded importation by the 
Theatre Guild and the Playwrights’ Com- 
pany of Summer of the Seventeenth Doll 
with the original Australian and London 
cast, Helped at the box office by the Guild 
subscription list, the production was not an 
outright failure, although continuance was 
in doubt. For reasons partly apparent and 
partly obscure, the play simply did not 
“come over” to New York critics and 
audiences. 

Sunrise at Campobello was more fortunate 
for the Guild, and its co-producer, Dore 
Schary. The play caught the fancy of 
critics and theatregoers alike. Blend of 
recent history and a situation possessing 
universal appeal, basic premise had much in 
its favour. Mr. Schary, motion picture 
luminary, who was the author, provided 
sufficient taste and discrimination in his 
script development to let it roll under 
momentum of the true-story characters and 
plot. 

The play is concerned with Franklin D. 
Roosevelt's determined efforts to rise above 
the onslaught of infantile paralysis and con- 
tinue his political career despite the 
affliction. Period is 1921-24. Events of the 






Echoes from 


Broadway 
by Ranald Savery 


New York Plays 


reviewed 


Ralph Bellamy as Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Roni Dengel as 
Anna, his daughter, and Mary 
Fickett as Eleanor, his wife, 
in a scene from “ Sunrise at 
Campobello.” 


(Picture by Friedman-Abeles) 





play begin when Roosevelt was striken in 
the family summer home in New Brunswick, 
Canada (Campobello), and progress to the 
climatic moment when, having painstakingly 
trained and forced himself to stand on his 
feet, he delivers the address which nominated 
Alfred E. Smith as Democratic candidate 
for President of the United States. 

In addition to the appeal of a courageous 
man battling physical handicaps, the drama 
has audience fascination because of its his- 
toric implications and glimpses into the lives 
of famous people with their conflicting 
interests. Mr. Schary’s writing is elementary 
in outline, There is little shading or subtlety 
in his dialogue or plot structure, but he did 
keep it from getting out of hand. 

Ralph Bellamy played the Roosevelt réle 
in straightforward fashion, with touches of 
speech mannerisms and physical make-up 
to suggest, rather than impersonate, the 
original, Others who performed competently 
were Henry Jones as the devoted and 
capable publicist, Louis McHenry Howe; 
Alan Bunce as Al Smith; Mary Fickett as 
Eleanor Roosevelt; and Anne Seymour as 
FDR’s mother, Mrs. Sara Delano Roosevelt. 

Henry Fonda and Anne Bancroft, the 
latter a newcomer to the Broadway scene, 
made up the entire cast of Two For The 
Seesaw. They turned in brilliant jobs of 
acting in a well-contrived play by William 
Gibson which was further enlightened, in 
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the presentation by Fred Coe, of splendidly 
detailed direction by Arthur Penn. 

Two people in their late twenties and early 
thirties, with vast differences of social back- 
ground, education and career interests, meet 
in New York when both have arrived at 
major cross-roads of their lives. The man 
has just separated from a wife who remains 
very much in his affections. The girl is 
deeply troubled because she has not suc- 
ceeded in efforts to “do something,” to rise 
out of her environment. 

They have a romance which cannot be 
anything but temporary. During its course, 
however, each gives to the other strength 
and confidence to go ahead, Written and 
played with both humour and dramatic 
impact, it was a very satisfactory piece of 
stagecraft. 

What is regarded as a “standard” Broad- 
way musical, The Body Beautiful, was set in 
the atmospheric background of small-time 
prize fighting, with its hopefuls, its larcenous 
manipulators, its has-beens and its blondes. 
Lively and funny, well paced and well sung, 
it investigated adventures of an amateur 
boxer who wants to be a professional, a 
secretary in love with him, and a fighters’ 
manager always on the lam from process 
servers and alimony-seeking ex-wives. 

Steve Forrest, Mindy Carson, Jack 
Warden and others in the cast discharged 
their stage responsibilities with talented 
assurance. Music by Jerry Bock and lyrics 
by Sheldon Harnick were nicely attuned 
to spirit of the undertaking. 

Not so effective was Oh, Captain! book 
for which was written by Al Morgan and 
José Ferrer from Alec Coppel’s screen play, 
The Captain’s Paradise. Somehow this one 
missed making the most of its opportunities, 
perhaps because it placed too much con- 
fidence in dialogue scenes, and not enough 
on production numbers and their attractive 
chorus girls, who were kept off stage too 
much of the time. Making a definite 
personal impression was Jacquelyn Mc- 
Keever, playing the English wife, personable 
performer who appeared to be a real find. 
Tony Randall extracted considerable comedy 
from the réle of the captain. 

Back on the dramatic side, Winesburg, 
Ohio was a dramatisation by Christopher 
Sergel of stories by the late Sherwood 
Anderson, in which he chronicled some of 
the more depressing aspects of life in an 
American mid-western town fifty-odd years 


Henry Fonda and Anne Bancroft in a scene from 
William Gibson's new play “‘ Two for the Seasaw.”’ 
(Picture by Arthur Cantor) 


ago. Although not well rounded-out, the 
play had its affecting moments, particularly 
in a fully dimensional performance by 
Dorothy McGuire as an invalid mother 
intent on helping her son get out of his 
surroundings to an existence of larger hori- 
zons. 


An excellent production of Jean Cocteau’s 
The Infernal Machine was presented by the 
off-Broadway Phoenix Theatre, with June 
Havoc and John Kerr starred. A new 
adaptation by Albert Bermel, the work 
offered the Oedipus legend in_ striking 
theatrical terms; the fantasy-like staging 
(Herbert Berghof) and settings (Ming Cho 
Lee) contributing to its effectiveness. 

Pantomimist Marcel Marceau enjoyed a 
highly-acclaimed and popular limited 
engagement at New York City Center, Also 
off-Broadway were a presentation of Samuel 
Beckett's End Game at the Cherry Lane, an 
obscurant drama which lacked the audience 
appeal of the author's Waiting for Godot; 
and Winkelberg, at the Renata, a compelling 
character study by Ben Hecht of the lately 
murdered outcast poet and novelist, Max- 
well Bodenheim. 


Two that failed to survive on Broadway 
were a comedy, Maybe Tuesday, and a 
suspense drama, Interlock. * 




















RESTAURANT 


66 Brewer Street 
Piccadilly Circus 
Wi 


You will obtain Paella Valenciana and 
Gazpacho Andaluz at their best 


Open 12 noon-3 pm and 6 pm-11 pm 
NOT Sundays 





GER 6803 








Under personal supervision of MONSIEUR ALBERT 


After dining at ALBERT one 

feels at Peace with all the World 
Rosin Dovua.as, 
Author of ‘Well Let's Eat”’ 


RESTAURANT ALBERT 
53-55 Beak St., Regent St., W.1 


CONTINENTAL CUISINE 
TABLE D'HOTE AND A LA CARTE 
LUNCHEONS :: DINNERS :: SUPPERS 
Licensed till midnight 
Reservations up to 10.30 p.m. 
GERrard 1296 
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PASTORIA 


Hotel and Restaurant 


LUNCHEONS - DINNERS 


7—11.30 p.m. 


THE BEST FOR THE BEST 


ST MARTIN'S STREET 
Off Leicester Square, WC2 




















Chopsticks Sir?’ ‘Not mecessary. 
Fork or spoon will do. It's the taste 
in Chinese food that counts.’ 


a 


58-60 Shaftesbury Ave. CER 6847 
cr Open 12 noon till 12 p.m. daily 
; "%®) Sun. 11 p.m. Fully Licensed 





Where to Dine before and after the Theatre 


We recommend these restaurants 





GOW’S RESTAURANT 


(FROM THE STRAND) 


LUNCHEONS DINNERS 
AFTER -THEATRE SUPPERS 
| Table d’Héte and a la Carte Menus 
Fully Licensed 


| 37 St. Martin’s Lane, London, WC2 
| Adjoining the Coliseum Theatre 











| LEONTS 


| QUO VADIS RESTAURANT 
of whose a rll you are assured 
PEN DAIL 
| SUNDAY: DINNERS ONLY 
| “Leoni! I know of no better place in the world 
to dine or lunch, than the Quo Vadis Restaurant.” 
EVELYN LAYE 


26-28 DEAN ST, LONDON W1 
TELEPHONE - CERRARD 9585 and 4809 
Exhibition of paintings by famous Artists 


Leon! recommends QUO VADIS NEW YORK 
26 East 63rd Street. Props. Bruno & Gino 











Mr. Theodore Frangos will guide you in a 
large and varied menu 


Before and After the Theatre 
Beotys Restaurant 


79 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2 
TEMple Bar 8548/8768 


Beotys Restaurant 


Wright's Lane, Kensington, W.8 
WEStern 8525/5395 


Comfort, Distinction, Quiet 
Dinners 5.30 - 11.30 











“As 


Eat for Life and Joy. The World’s choicest 
foods in delightful surroundings 


THE VEGA RESTAURANT 


Leicester Square, W.C.2 
egetarian 


Open weekdays 10.30-8.30 WHI. 9612 
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The" Hungarian Theatre Today (Contd.) 
audiences with Anouilh’s Rendez-vous de 
Senlis, a Benatzky, a play by the Italian 
Callegari, and, in rehearsal, The Bath, by 
Mayakovsky. Finally, mention should be 
made of the “Little Theatre” with Molnar’s 
first play, The Attorney-at-Law; the Viddm 
(or “Jolly”) Theatre, with a form of political 
cabaret, mildly aping the Viennese proto- 
types in its satire; and the newly-opened 
little “Literary Theatre,’ with O’Casey and 
Shaw playlets among others. 


Controlled entry has existed in Hungary 
for many years, even before the present 
régime. The 93-year-old Royal Academy of 
Dramatic Art had a three-year-course. Its 
successor, the Theatre and Film Academy, 
directed by Magda Olty, an intrepid and 
incredibly active young woman, who also 
finds time to play at the National Theatre 
(I barely recognised in her the languid Rose 
of The Egg), has about 100 pupils, 50 study- 
ing acting (in a four-year course), 30 film- 
direction and camera, and 20 production 
and theatre-science (in a five-year course). 
The syllabus resembles closely that of the 
Moscow GITIS, and students are accepted 
between 18 and 22, while production candi- 
dates are mostly university graduates. The 
entrance examinations reduce 1,500 stage- 
struck applicants to an intake of about 33, 
and no more than 10 graduate each year, 
with one compulsory first year in a pro- 
vincial playhouse. Hungary is the only 
continental country I found with unemploy- 
ment figures in the theatrical profession, 
chiefly because the much too numerous 
actors after the war have not yet been 
absorbed into a countrywide theatre that has 
been expanding at a relatively slow rate. 
Basic pay is 1,600 forints a month, and top- 
line players, many of whom _ receive 
additional awards and titles, rate as much 
as 10,000 a month. 

The most highly thought of writer today 
is Gyula Illyés, a poet turned dramatist, 
whose work was not being performed 
during my visit. Other leading playwrights 
include Lazsl6 Németh already mentioned, 
and author of some 20 plays, of which By 
the Light of the Lightning may be singled 
out; Aron Tamiasi, at present engaged on 
writing a folk-play (Eva Bartok made a brief 
appearance in his The Wavering Fiancée 
after the war); Miklos Gydrfaés; Géza 
Hegediis; Zsigmond Remenyik; Sandor 
Balazs (whose After Matriculation, written 
during the Horthy régime, has just been 
revived); Korvin Lajos Hollés; Janos 
Aranyi; Miklos Hubdy (who has written a 
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play about Buchmanism); Ferenc Karinthy 
(whose One Thousand Years deals with the 
1957 proletariat); Gyula Hay; Imre Sarkadi; 
and Tibor Déry, who was sentenced to 
eight years imprisonment for his part in the 
1956 uprising. 

Final mention should be made of the 17 
provincial theatres, of which seven are little 
theatres, and ten devoted to drama or to a 
mixed bill of drama, opera, and operette, 
and of the puppet theatre in Gyor. For a 
population of 10,000,000 one might not 
think these enough if it were not for the 
touring theatres and cultural houses with 
their stages, already referred to. The 
principal provincial theatres are in Szeged, 
Miskolc, and Debrecen, but in Jdézsef 
Katona’s birthplace, Kecskemét, which is 
also famous as the apricot-brandy producing 
centre, there is a lively little theatre under 
the direction of Antal Németh, former 
National Theatre director from Budapest. 
Here one may see plays by Ashley Dukes, 
Somerset Maugham, and a production of 
Othello, with settings by Jdézsef Cselenyi, 
which puts in the shade much of the old- 
fashioned stuff that still haunts the pro- 
ductions one sees in the capital, and has 
the kind of imaginative beauty that, in the 
west, was never affected by the harmful 
influences of the “personality-cult.” * 


GUILDHALL SCHOOL 
OF MUSIC AND DRAMA 


(Founded in 1880 by the 
Corporation of London) 


Victoria Embankment, London, E.C.4 


Principal: EDRIC CUNDELL, 
C.B.E., Hon.R.A.M., F.G.S.M. 


The School offers comprehensive 
drama courses, both full-time and 
part-time, for performers and teach- 
ers. Much importance is attached to 
the place of the personal lesson in 
these branches of study. 


Apart from curriculum courses, 
students may take private lessons 
only during the day or evening. 


The School Prospectus, which gives 
details of all courses, may be obtained 
from the Secretary, Eric H. Day, M.A. 














Theatre on Record 


HERE can be few evenings, from 

October to May, when a performance 
of The Desert Song is not taking place 
somewhere. Since its first production in this 
country, at Drury Lane Theatre thirty-one 
years ago, it has been revived four times in 
the West End, has made countless tours, and 
is known as “Old Reliable” in Amateur 
Operatic Society circles. 

The reasons for its phenomenal popularity 
I surmise to be Sigmund Romberg’s spirited 
music, the fact that the chorus is given plenty 
of scope, and the romantic and colourful 
settings. On the debit side is a plot of 
extraordinary fatuity: however, it cashed in 
on a curious phase they had in the ‘twenties 
when sheiks were fashionable. 

On Philips BBL7212 (12in. L.P.) you can 
hear Nelson Eddy and Doretta Morrow 
singing the réles played at Drury Lane by 
Harry Welchman and Edith Day. There is 
an excellent chorus and orchestra directed by 
Lehman Engel. 


A Tree Grows in Brooklyn 


Also on the Philips label BBL7206 (12 in. 
LP.) is the original New York cast recording 
of A Tree Grows in Brooklyn. Adapted 
from Betty Smith’s best-selling novel, this 
musical production opened on Broadway in 
April 1951 and ran for a _ moderately 
satisfactory total of 267 performances. It 
has not been produced in London, and the 
fact that the music has now been released 
here is a pretty sure sign that all hope of 
‘such an event has been officially abandoned. 

It is a period piece, set in Brooklyn at 
the turn of the century, and tells a melan- 
choly story about the love of Johnny, a 
singing waiter who is something of a booze 
artist, for an impressionable girl named 
Katie. After twelve years of married life, 
during which he spends most of the contents 
of his pay-packets on alcohol, Johnny is 
killed, and Katie is left alone to bring up 
their small daughter, Francie. The nearest 
we get to a happy ending is that a small 


by Roy Plomley 


sum of money which Johnny leaves is 
sufficient to buy a bouquet of roses for 
Francie on her school graduation day. Fine 
goings on, I must say, for a musical comedy. 

The music, by Arthur Schwartz, with lyrics 
by Dorothy Fields, is tuneful and mainly 
cheerful, and I think you will enjoy it. 
Shirley Booth plays a comedy part and has 
a couple of very funny songs, and the 
romantic leads are sung by Johnny Johnson 
and Marcia Van Dyke. 
Jack Buchanan 

On H.M.V. 7EG8307 (E.P.) is Souvenir of 
Jack Buchanan. This consists of a re-issue 
of Jack Buchanan Medley, recorded in 1933, 
in which he sings in that familiar, casual 
and appealing voice some choruses of 
favourite numbers from his shows and films 
of the *twenties and early ‘thirties, to which 
is added two songs from Mr. Whittington, 
in which he starred at the London Hippo- 
drome in 1934. No mention is made of Mr. 
Whittington either on the label or on the 
sleeve, nor is there any mention of his co- 
star, Elsie Randolph, who can be heard 
singing with him “Like Monday follows 
Sunday.” I do not think Mr. Buchanan 
would have approved of the note on the 
sleeve which states that he symbolised the 
Bright Young Things. What he did sym- 
bolise was the polished, hard-working, truly- 
professional leading man, which the London 
musical stage sadly lacks today. 


Noél Coward 

Noél Coward Revivals (H.M.V. 7EG8300 
E.P.) offers reissues of four of Mr. Coward’s 
early recordings. There are two of his best 
comedy numbers, “Mad Dogs and English- 
men” and “Mrs. Worthington,” and two of 
his more thoughtful songs, “Poor Little 
Rich Girl” and “London Pride.” 


On Columbia DB4071, to the accompani- 
ment of an orchestra that is sometimes 
deafening, Lucille Mapp sings two rather 
unimpressive songs from The Lady at the 
Wheel. * 





THE NAME TO KNOW 
TO DRESS THE SHOW... 


MORRIS ANGEL & SON LTD 


ESTABLISHED 1840 
THEATRICAL COSTUMES 





117-119 Shaftesbury Avenue, Cambridge Circus, W.C.2 
Temple Bar 5678 (PBX) ‘Theatridio Westcent London’ 
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Festival News 


és ecko Theatre of 
ae ae ae aa The Nations, 
nl LL es Paris, 
an {Second Season 
1958 


ONSIEUR A. M. Julien, who has just 
been elected President of the French 
Society of Theatre Managers, in succession 
to Monsieur Benoit-Léon Deutsch, announ- 
ces a ceremonial opening of the second 
season of the Theatre of the Nations on 
Tuesday 25th March. Tickets can be booked 
by post and full details obtained from the 
Secretary General, Théatre Sarah-Bernhardt, 
15 avenue Victoria, Paris, 4e. Since the 
devaluation of the franc the following price 
ranges are in force; Drama: from 450 to 
1300 frs. Ballet: from 450 to 1500 fers. 
Opera: from 500 to 2000 frs. Reservations 
can be made by International Money Order 
and tickets collected at the “Contréle” a 
few minutes before curtain-rise, at 9 p.m. 
In addition to the programmes announced 
last month, the following visitors have been 
engaged. Buenos Aires Chamber Opera 
(April); Hanajagi Jusuke, Classical Japanese 
Ballet from Tokyo (May); Korean Popular 
Opera Troupe from Seoul (June); The 
People’s Theatre of Nowa Huta, Poland 
(July, after the Old Vic season ends). 
America will also send Fry’s The Firstborn 
(with Anthony Quayle as Moses and 
Katharine Cornell as Anath), which opens 
in New York next month under the auspices 
of the American-Israeli Cultural Foundation, 
in celebration of the 10th anniversary of 
the foundation of the State of Israel. 
From Ist April Air France announces ten 
flights daily, with a morning and evening | 
“Off-Peak” flight at reduced rates and a 





first-class lunchtime “Epicurean,” all by 
Turbo-Prop Viscount. The new summer 
tourist fares are: Single £9 1s.; Return 


£16 6s.; Off-Peak Return £11 19s., while the 
first-class fares are: Single £11 1.; Return 


£19 8s. There are frequent services, too, 
from Paris to Bordeaux, Biarritz, Nice, 
Marseilles, Toulouse, and, of especial 


interest to those wishing to attend this year’s 
2000th Anniversary Celebrations, to the city 
of Lyons. 


1958 FRENCH FESTIVALS 


|e number of Music and Drama Festivals through- 
out France increases annually. Here are some 
Programmes already announced. A\lkx-les-Bains, 21st 
July to 4th August. Aix-en-Provence, 10th to 3ist 
July, new production The Magic Flute. Ajaccio and 
Bastia (Corsica), 18th to 26th August. Angiers, 20th 
to 29th June. Aubenas, Sth to 14th July. Barentin, | 
Corneille Festival, Sth March, 30th April, and 7th, 
14th and 21st June. Bellac, 27th to 29th June. Bendor, 
2nd to Sth August. Besancon, 4th to 14th September. 
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Sth July. Blois, 26th June 
26th to 27th June. Bordeaux, 
25th May. Brantéme, 10th August. 
to 10th July. Carcassonne, 4th to 
Chateaudun, 17th August. 
to 29th June. Chinon, Sth to 6th July. 
to 27th August. Divonne-les-Bains, 
18th July. Epinal, 28th June to 6th July. 
to 25th July. 
Celebrations, 20th June to 12th July. 
14th August. Metz, 29th June to 
Montauban, 3rd to 6th July. Nancy, 
June. Nantes, 
includes Péguy’s Jeanne d’Arc). 
Sarlat, 2nd to 10th August. Strasbourg, 
June. Toulon, 8th to 28th July. 
2nd to 15th August. 
Full details can be got by writing to the 
d'Initiative"’ of each town. Other 
planned in the following towns:— 


(Continued overleaf) 


Blaye, 
Bonneval, 


9th 


14th 
Chateau-la-Valliére, 
Dieppe, Sth 
30th June 
Foix, 20th 
Lyon-Charbonniéres, 2000th Anniversary 
Menton, 
12th 


to 6th July. 


to 


Brou, 15th June 
July. 
28th 


to 


Ist to 
July. 
to 29th 
30th April to 15th May (programme 
Saintes, 3rd August. 
9th to 24th 
Vaison-la-Romaine, 
Vichy, 14th June to 16th July, 
** Syndicat 
festivals 


are 





Shakespeare 
Memorial Theatre 


STRATFORD-UPON-AVON 


99th 


Season 
Opening April 8th 


MICHAEL REDGRAVE 
GOOGIE WITHERS DOROTHY TUTIN 
ANGELA BADDELEY 
GERALDINE McEWAN RACHEL KEMPSON 
MARK DIGNAM CYRIL LUCKHAM 
ANTHONY NICHOLLS 
PATRICK WYMARK DONALD ECCLES 
RON HADDRICK EDWARD WOODWARD 
MICHAEL MEACHAM PAUL HARDWICK 
and 
RICHARD JOHNSON 
in 


ROMEO AND JULIET 
TWELFTH NIGHT 
HAMLET PERICLES 
MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING 


All seats bookable through principal 
London Agents or Box Office Manager 





THE RESTAURANT AND CAFE ARE 
JPEN TO THE PUBLIC FROM 
10.30 A.M. TO MIDNIGHT 
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Festival News (Conid.) 


Annecy, Arles, Arras, Avignon, Les Baux, Bussang, 
Colmar, Evian, Louviers, Lacoste, Luchon Marseilles, 
Nice (open-air theatre at Cimiez), Nimes, Nogent-sur- 
Marne, Orange, Prades, Saint-Malo, Toulouse, Vienne, 
and in various towns in Burgundy (‘* Nuits de 
Bourgogne *’). 


BRUSSELS WORLD FESTIVAL, 1958 

ROM April to September next the world’s largest 

Festival of Music and Drama will be held under 
the auspices of the Brussels World Fair. The follow- 
ing events have been announced so .ar:— Drama: 
Belgian National Theatre (Sth July to 17th August). 
Bochum Schauspieclhaus (Much Ado About Nothing: 
3rd/4th June). Old Vic (Henry VIII and Hamlet, 
18tn to 20th July). Ballet: Antonio (29th/30th July). 
Bolshoi (2ist June to 16th July). Mboisseevy (18th 
August to 8th September). Royal Ballet (27th May 
to Ist June). Opera: Bayreuth (17th to 19th June). 
Vienna State (Figaro, Sth and 9th May; Salomé, 8th 
and 10th May). Enmsemble Lyrique Suisse (Le vin 
herbé, Frank Martin, Sth September). Popular Dances: 
Changwe Yetu and Watutsi (Belgian Congo, Ist to 3ist 


July). Corosy Danzas (Madrid, 27th May to 8th June). 
Inbal (Israel, April). Mazowsze (Poland, Sth to 18th 
June). Soviet Song and Dance Ensemble, Ukrainian 


Ensemble, Ballets Basques Etorki, and the Royal Scots 
Guards have also been signed. 

Other visitors expected are:— Bolshoi Theatre School 
Ballet, Zagreb Opera, El! Retablo de Maravillas 
(Venezuela), Bulgarian, Roumanian, Hungarian and 





THE RED SUPPLEMENT 
FREE ON APPLICATION 


New Supplement to “Plays and Their 

Plots” giving full details of our latest 

Full Length and One Act Plays up to 
this month. 


All our plays are available on approval. 


“ DEANE’S ” 


31 Museum Street, London, W.C.1 
Tel: LANgham 7111 MUSeum 3183 











LVESCOT SUMMER SCHOOL OF ACTING. 
Fortnightly rehearsal technique courses, 28th June- 
9th August in Cotswold Country House: Theatre visits, 


discussions, etc. Apply for prospectus—A.S.S.A., 
Alvescot Lodge, Oxon. 

OR SALE. Back numbers of Theatre World 

1943-49 (incomplete). Other Theatre magazines, 
same dates, Agate’s books, etc. Any reasonable 
offer. Box 574. 

EATHERHEAD Repertory Theatre, Surrey and 

Chanticleer Theatre, Kensington. London. Easter 
and Summer Holiday Drama Schools. Professional 
Stage Staff. Fees £4 4s. Od. to £7 7s. Od. Syllabus 


from—Director, Marian Naylor, 6 The Keir, Westside, 
Wimbledon Common, S.W. 
CRIPTS, Literary and Personal Typewriting, Dupli- 
cating, Circularising, etc. [Efficiently and speedily 
executed.—Mowbray, 121 Cat Hill. East Barnet, Herts. 
Bar 7665. 
VJ.HEATRE. A residential drama school for the 
amateur actor and producer in a beautiful country 


house and grounds. 26th July to 2nd August. Mr. 
Duncan Ross, Principal. and the staff of The Bristol 
Old Vic Theatre School. Inclusive fee £10 10s. 
Closing enrolment date 14th June. Particulars from 
the Bursar, Dillington House College for Adult 
Education, Iliminster, Somerset. 
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Chinese Dance Ensembles, 
East Berlin, Satiric Theatre 
of the Holland Festival. 

In Antwerp (which is 50 minutes’ electric-train ride 
away) the festivities will also include the T.N.P. at 
the end of May (with Chekhov's Ce Fou de Platonov), 
the Renaud-Barrault Company (April), the Vienna 
Burgtheater (May), Hamburg Schauspielhaus, the Old 
Vic (14th to 16th July), Zurich Schauspielhaus (with 
Diirrenmatt’s Romulus der Grosse, June/July), and 
the East Berlin Deutsches Theater. The Moscow Art 
Theatre is expected at both Brussels and Antwerp after 
its Paris season. 


Deutsches Theater from 
trom Warsaw, and part 


OTHER EUROPEAN FESTIVALS 


| ETAILS of the following can be obtained by 
writing to The European Association of Music 
Festivals, 122 rue de Lausanne, Geneva, Switzerland:— 


Wiesbaden (8th May to Ist June). Florence (8th May 
to 30th June). Bordeaux (10th to 25th May). Vienna 
(3ist May to 22nd June). Zurich (June). Stockholm 
(ist to 14th June), Helsinki (7th to 17th June). 
Strasbourg (9th to 22nd June). Holland (15th June to 
15th July). Granada (20th June to 4th July). Dubrovnik 
(ist July to 31st August). Aix-en-Provence (10th to 31st 
july). Bayreuth (23rd July to 25th August). Santander (25th 
July to 3ist August). Athens (ist August to 15th Sep- 
tember). Munich (800th Anniversary: 10th August to 9th 
September). Lucerne (13th August to 10th September). 
Besancon (4th to i4th September). Venice (llth to 
28th September). Perugia (20th September to Sth 
October). Berlin (2ist September to 7th October). 


Repertory in Transition (Contd.) 


There were 16 productions over 50 weeks 
in 1956. This included the Intimate Music 
Festival, and nearly 100,000 attended per- 
formances. The most successful production 
in that year was The Heartless Princess, 
which made a net profit of £1,918. 

It is evident that this theatre has found 
the right formula. Last year showed a clear 
profit and indicates that the company are 
well on the way to extending their policy of 
presenting new and experimental works. 

These figures only go to show that even 
if a theatre is centrally situated, quality is 
essential as a clearly defined policy. Easy 
words, but repertories have found to their 
loss and often disaster that the slap-happy, 
drifting days are over. Too many companies 
have realised this too late. 

Manchester may not be an example for 
everyone to follow, but it presents an object 
lesson of how a company and theatre can 
be re-adapted to meet present day needs. It 
was a reward'ng exnerience of a repertory 
successfully in transition. 





THEATRE WORLD 
ANNUAL No 8 


A “must” for discerning theatregoers 


Now available from booksellers or 
“Theatre World” Offices. Price 25s. 


ROCKLIFF 
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AVAILABLE 
FOR AMATEUR 
PRODUCTION 


PLAYS 


A wide choice of Three-Act 

and One-Act Plays are avail- 

able to Amateur Dramatic 
Societies. 


SINGLE COPIES OF PLAYS 
SENT ON APPROVAL 


Full Catalogue available at 1/- (post free) 


Write for information to: 


ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD 


ASCOT HOUSE, 52 DEAN ST., LONDON, W.1 
Gerrard 3822/3 












MAGAZINE 


@® Each issue brings the 

complete script of a current 

stage hit... 

PLUS news of theatre 
throughout the 

world—articles by and about 

leading theatre personalities. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS 
£217.66 Lyt., £5.76 2 yes. 

£7.18.0 3 yrs. 

SEND ORDERS TO 
Wm. DAWSON & Sons Ltd 
Cannon House, Macklin St, 

London W.C.2 
RRR ATTEN 














Webber - Douglas School 
OF SINGING AND 
DRAMATIC ART LTD 


Principal: GEORGE ROSSITER, T.D 


FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR MEN 
STUDENTS ACCEPTED JAN., MAY, SEPT. 
APPLY SECRETARY 


CLAREVILLE ST., LONDON, S.W.7 


(FREmantle 2958) 








EVANS PLAYS 


Plays to read, to perform 
and to treasure 


FIVE ONE-ACT PLAYS 
by 

WOLF MANKOWITZ | 
5s. net 

Montague House, Russell Sq. WC1 




















FRENCH’S 
THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 


Established 1830 


FRENCH’S PLAY PARADE 


Is the quarterly review that brings you the 

latest news about all our new plays, and 

gives interesting information about plays to 

come. A copy will be sent post paid on 
receipt of application 








SAMUEL FRENCH LTD Law 
26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON, WC2 
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Wren you Meet me by Moonlight 
on Twelfth Night to sit for my Nude 
with Violin, don’t keep me waiting 
because of the time it takes to remove 
your greasepaint. Crowe’s Cremine 
will get it off in an instant. 

(It liquefies the paint, and leaves the 
skin clean and soft.) So get some 
Crowe’s Cremine, my pet, otherwise, 
I shall find some other Dear 
Delinquent to Share My Lettuce. 


In 4/11 tins or 2/9 tubes from Frizells, 1 Cranbourn St., 
London W.C.2 and all good Chemists and Stores, 





The Florence Moore Theatre Studios 
Under the distinguished patronage of Donald 
Wolfit, C.B.E.; Abraham Sofaer; Margaret 
Halstan; Hedley Goodall; Jack Lynn (of the 

Pasadena Playhouse, U.S.A.) 

INDIVIDUAL DEVELOPMENT IN ACTING 

SPECIALIST TRAINING IN BROADCASTING 
Two Full-Time Male Scholarships Available 








25 Brunswick Rd., Hove 2, Sx. Tel. Hove 33587 








THEATRE WORLD BINDER 


(holding 12 issues) 
The ideal method of preserving your copies 
9/- (including postage) 
Obtainable from: 


Theatre World 


Dorset Buildings, Salisbury Sq.. London, EC4 











Printed in Great Britain by WIGHTMAN & Co. 
Fleet Street 1555. 





New Zealand: Gordon & Gotch Ltd.; 


Sia. 
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THE LUNTS 


“The most superb technicians on the English-speaking 
stage as well as being emotional actors of the first rank.” 
—LIVERPOOL DAILY PosT 


by GEORGE FREEDLEY 


“Its flow of spirituality is just marvellous. Every sentence 
is so infused with life and fine characterization that I at 
the end, felt I had known these two charming people for 
years, so well have you brought out all their exquisite 
qualities.’—From the distinguished Scandinavian Film 
Director, CARL TH. DREYER. 


ot RocktiFF Fully illustrated 











